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Progress of the principality 


By Stephen Koss 


jfjfSNFTH 0 . MORGAN: 

Reblrtli of a Nation: Wales 1880-1980 

463pp. Clarendon Prea: Oxford Uni- 
vfreity PressAJniversity of Wales 
Press. £15. 


especially those who will deal with 
periods in the quiescent stretch bet- 
ween Glendower's Rebellion and the 
later Welsh reincarnation. Not only 
will they be obliged to measure up to 
the exceptionally high literary standard 
that. Morun has set, but they will also 
have to address themselves to the con- 


ove^as. C|mrK Fydti, the movement 


cepts of political and cultural ethnicity 
that he has firmly established. 


Long ago, when Cunard’s transatlantic 
servM and the Hays-Fulbright scho- 
torship programme were both running 
steam, I disembarked at South- 


Tb his credit, the author readily ack- 
nowledges and illuminates the conlrad- 


for Welsh Home Rule in the 1880s, 
drew a powerful stimulus from the 
Welsh-Ianguoge chapels in the met- 
ropolis. From a middle-class London 
base, the Cymmrodorion Society 
launched its campaign for a national 
university in Wales. In the 1930s, 
Welsh litterateurs gathered to confirm 
their national identity at "Griffs" 
bookshop, off the Charing Cross Road. 
Expatriates, few of them imigris in the 


verscly, the Reverends J.D. Jones and 
Hugh Price Hughes remained deeply 
imbued with Welsh communal values, 
though they preached from English 
pulpits. 

In politics, there have been stillgreai- 
cr complexities, owing in part to the 


vagaries of parliamentary representa- 
tion. Conspicuous among Victorian 


ictions of the modem Welsh experi- 
ence. Wales has survived, ariificiafly in 


customary sense, thus playra a vital 
e survival of a Welsh 


amplon on my first visit to the United 
On the boat-train into 


Wiwrbo Station, I shared a compart- 
mfoi with an energetic tonrist from the 
American Midwest, a camera strapped 
(0 his shoulder, and the pilaid on his 
trousers even louder than his voice. He 
(unimoned the ticket collector, from 
whom he solicited travel advice: "Tell 
me, how do I get to Wales?" His 
pnipose, he ingenuously revealed, was 
to set foot in ten European countries 


apparent 

intellectual integrity hasten proved 
more real than appai 
boundaries of Wales, 


ittitMd of the nine on his ^pre^red 


itinerary. The destination ..... _ 
ba^ly mattered, so long as he could 
“chalfc it up". 


some respects, as an entity; but Us 
administrative coherion has tended to 
be more apparent than real, while its 

arent. To def^ the 
. much less 
the metaphysical and sometimes 
metaphorical contours of Welshness, 
has defied the wits of politicians, poets, 
and ticket collectors alike. Not a few 
historians have been defeated in the 
attempt. A Welsh background can 
prove either a help or a hindrance. A 
sympathy for Welsh national aspira- 
tions, not confined to native sons and 
daughters, can add to the perplexity. 


part in ensuring the : 
tradition. But their effect, like their 
varying perceptions of the Welsh 
dilemma, was restricted by factors of 


proximity, Anglo-Welsh consanguin- 
ity, linguistic fluency, and, not least, 


constitutionalism. 


Who have been the standard-bearers 
of a uniquely Welsh consciousness? 
The question admits to no easy ans- 
wers, and Morgan is far too sophisti- 
cated to hazard any. Lord Penrhyn 
could trace his ancestry to “the age of 
the princes hundreds of years earlier"; 
but nis indifference to the plight of his 


Liberals who sat for Welsh constituen- 
cies were Henry Richard, whose Welsh 
connections were surely less binding 
than was his Manchester pacifism, ana 
Stuart Rcndcl, “an Englishman, an 
Anglican, even ... an arms munufoc- 
turer"; both actively embraced Welsh 
causes, and Rendel successfully chal- 
lenged the entrenched authority of the 
Wynns of Wynnstayl Gladstone, "the 
squire of Hawarden", boasted a wife 
who was half Welsh; presumably, how- 
ever, he had better reasons For extend- 
ing- legislative recognition to Welsh 
Mlfhood. 


Depression by having been invested as 
Prince of Wales? Prince Charles, who' 
went through the same ceremony In 
1969, under the Ihcotrical direction of 
Lord Snowdon (aptly named), 
acquired a smattering of welsh phrases 
from a summer's cramming at 
Aberystwyth. It remains open to ques- 
tion now deep his Welshness goes. 

Labour politicians, whose electoral 


ascendancy supplanted that of the Lib- 
erals in due course, personified the 
same inconsistencies. Fenner Brock- 


way was less a We Ishman , but argu ably 
more a "Welsh" member than 
Reginald McKenna had been. Indeed, 
the most determinedly "Welsh" 
Labour spokesmen, in terms of popu- 
larity and commitment, have often 
been carpetbaggers from elsewhere on 
the Celtic fringe. Keir Hardie might 
hove disdained "the little Bethel men- 


tality of Wales for the Welsh", but he 
lifu 


The ticket collector, whose reply 
teeraed painfully well rehearsed. 


Adjoined to a larger and tuuaJI^ 


uarrymen put him among tlie Anglo- 
on oppressors. Sir Alfred Mond, 


alned the problems of making 
way connertions In those post- 
im 


Beeebiog days. Tb cross the frontier, as 
it were, was not as easy as it looked on 
the map. Without going so far as to 
dismiss the principality as “a geo- 
traphica) expression", as a late- 
Victariaa Bishop had done, he counsel- 
led my uncomprehending compatriot 
that one vould be hard put to say pre- 
eixiy where Wales began and Englaod 
left o&. Nor was there any point uong 
lla tine at which Wales could be 
upected to manifeBt its Welshness; 
further informed that -his-> passport- 
raid bear no mark of bis achieve- 
(he: passenger completely lost 
uleiut. Perhaps Andorra of- San 
Mirioo better satisfied his ambition.' 


more prosperous state, with which 
has steadfastly resisted foil integration, 
Wales has none the less suiTered - or 
enjoyed sufficient absorption so as to 
blur Its edges. Although a redoubtable 


the son of a German Jew, was mocked 
for his guttural accent (“Vales for the 


iSgl 

Velsh"); but he was an enlightened 
r at his Clydac 

thy 

causes as Liberal MP for Swansea and. 


employer at his Clydach nickel works, 
id disi' 


an 


iayed sympathy for Welsh 


In 1881, at Gladstone's behest, tiic 
1st Baron Aberdare (formerly H. A. 
Bruce, MP for Merthyr) proposed and 
headed a landmark Inquiry into Welsh 
higher education. Elsewhere ( Wales in 
British l^litlcs, 1963; 3rd edition 
1978), Morgan has tagged him as a 
“Churchman, an Englishman, and an 
employer with a dwlous record In 
[Welsh] industrial disputes". Docs 
Aberdare, by virtue or the title he 


Welsh spirit has kept olive, it has occa- 
sionally flourished most markedly 


among exiles in London, Liverpool and 


later, Carmarthen. Basil Tickell Jones, 
appointed to a Welsh bishopric, ear- 
ned along his English preiudices. Con- 


affixed to himself, qualify as more of a 
Welshman than the selfsame Bruce? 


dutifully learned to sing the, Welsh 
anthem, and defended the Welsh min- 
ers as kinsmen- Ramsay MacDonald, 
loo, wos studiously attentive to Welsh 
indusirinl grievances. 

His - pedigree notwithstanding, it 
would be ditficuU to say the same of 
J.H. Thomas. That Aiieurin Sevan was 
"a distinguished sod of the valleys" did 
not prevent him from scorning “the 
very idea that there were distinct social 
and' economic problems peculiar to 
Wales and separable from tnosc ofBri- 
lain generolly''. Michael Foot, a West 


Similarly, was Edward Vlfl more 
moved Welsh distress during tlie 


Count^man by birth and a Londoner 


Sons and Lovers: Part One 


by residence, “wos In time to prove far 
more sympathetic to Welsh national 
aspirations than his mentor from 


episode came to mind in read- 
uS unceth 0, Morgan’s magnificent 


usnciueTD u, Moron's magiuticem 
^<^builoa to' a projMted neW series 
« |hc history of wales, under the gen- 
«ra, editorship of.Glanmor Williams. 
Spuming the c^ptury since 1880, . it 
fjwij^ly chreidcles “the rebirth of a 
f and iihpUdtiy poses a ehal- 
to collaborators, in the .series, 


The nagging wives that drive a man to drink, 
the drlulag men that drive a wife to nag, 
die cool scuttle, the kld^ the kitchen sink, 
the pre^nclei that make her belly sag, 

, the. lui^ hbasei.pncl^ liLj back to back, 
like the poor sleeping husband and poor wlfe~> 
for those with work, a smoking chimney stack, 
others stay cold, an unrewardlH llfo ■ 
though neighbours with coarse undnesi bring some help, 
It’S fllU an unlhud thli^ like df»' and Mtch, 
foWn to the maste^ snail, sneUe and whelp, 
mike do and mend, clean, cook, and knit or MUcIht- 


Tredegar had ever been". James .Grif- 
appe 

retary of State lor Wales In 1 964, was 


deg 

fiths, fittingly appointed the first Seo- 


unimpenchably Welsh in every, respect. 
Bat what does one make of Other 
“Welsh" MPs: Peter Thomas, Orif- 
fiUis*s Ibry successor, wHb inconve- 
niently 'sat for 'Henddn South; Leo 
Abse, who opposed devolution, and 
James Callaghan, who supported it; or 


Ro|r Jenkins, “originating frojn Aber- 


tOl. Saturday’s beer breaks fai, hot, cock- and hob, 
the night that 


startf the cycle ioing again. 

Gavin Ewart 


sychan before translation to BRlliol"? 

' In the crowded cultuipl sphere, 
' where some of ^e best Griends of the 
l.l^lsh revival have been Enj^shmeii, 
: distirictfonii are especially dSficiiU'io 
draw,. How ' essential was >yel$h 
- lineage, 'with oi'^ without a oommaiid of 
. the welsh language; to the inculcation 
i.of Welsh ehtbiidasmsIi'U have never 


k- -■ 
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wrliten a word about any country other 
than Wales nor any people other than 




7!;.;' .•i.i.j;- 


Welsh people”, claimed Glyn Jones 
who, despite a knowledge of the Welsh 
tongue, preferred to wnte in English. 
According to his dictum: “The only 
thing English about an Angio-Welsn 
writer ought to be his language.'' Dylan 
ThQmas pre-eminently met his crite- 
rion. CeEebrated here as “an authentic 
. and powerful figure in the emergence 
of an Anglo-Vralsh genre in poeliy", 
Thomas came from a Welsh-speaking 
family, “though he himself knew the 
language not at all” and was “never 
any kind of nationalist”. Tn Thomas's 
case, Wales was obviously a source of 
sublime inspiration, but also - less 
' fortunately-somethingofaprop. Was 
Augustus John either a better or worse 
creative artist for ' having done no 
more than to keep up “hU Welsh 
associations”? Ana how does one 
classify Sir Walford Davies: “Welsh 
only to a very minor extent by blood”, 
yel instrumental in promoting Welsh 
musical education and performan^? 

From an acodemic refuge at Cam- 
bridge, ^ymond Williams wrote (In 
English) a trilogy of genuinely Welsh 
novels, “all marked by a deep Insight 
into and compassion for ine rural 
communities of the Welsh border- 
land”. Kingsley Amis, on the other 
hand, wrote indelibly English fiction - 
sometimes projected against a 
makeshift Welsh background - during 
his tenure ns a lecturer at the Universi- 
ty College of Swansea; afterwards, he 
fantasized an int^r-planetary war be- 
tween Wales and Mars. Kaymond 
Garijek, an Englishman, qualifles as a 
pioneer of the Analo-Welsli literary 
movement no less man does Vernon 
Watkins, a self-styled “Welsh poet 


discern the tensions that alternately 
galvanized and inhibited hia academic 
forbears. Only when he parenthetically 
laments that (he Welsh National 
Opera, for all its glories, has failed to 
encourage native composers does “the 
inescapable personal dimension” 
intrude awkwardly. It would surely bea 
thankless task to devise a Welsh reper- 
tory for Sir Geraint Evans, Gwyneth 
Jones, Stuart Burrows, and Margaret 
Price; perhaps some early Verdi in 
translation might fill the bill. 

Operatic issues aside, Morgan 
promulgates arguments that are 
uniformly reasonable and persuasive. 
A far cry from Matthew Arnold's 
hypothetical Celt, eternally rebelling 
against “the despotism or fact”, he 
has consulted and absorbed a vast 
array of sources. Political develop- 
ments are skilfully bleitded with ana- 
lyses of economic and social transfor- 
mations; the ramifications of interna- 
tional events upon both individuals and 
industries are tnouehtfully considered; 
and cultural activKy, which compar- 
able “Oxford" histories (Sir Robert 
Ensoris, for example) have relegated 
to catch-all chapters near the end, is 
creatively examined as much for its 
own sake as for purposes of wider 
commentary. 

In 1880, the starting point for this 
study, Wales was truly a /cm? Incognila, 
and welshness was a vague concept for 
Biidishmen and Welshmen alike. “For 
Wales, see En^and”, directed a 
notoriously aggressive entry in the 
Eiicyclopaedla Britanniea, its name 
misspelt in the present text, possibly 
out of revenge. The subsequent “mod- 
ern phase of Welsh history” has witnes- 
sed what is described as “an attempt to 
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bittens (“a non-Welsh-speaking 
Professor of Education") proved im- 
mensely more responsive tnan Profes- 
. sor David March (“a Welsh-speaking 
sociologist from Nottingham Un^ 
versity*'). 

Morgan writes with sufficient flexi- 
bility, breadth, and generosity to 
accommodate all of these disparities, 


and othjsrs besides. Admirably equip- 
ped for.Uie task he has un^jrtakeni.he' 
is hn, accompUshed historlap ahd'blog- 


raphier, for whom the two categories 
have, never been mutually exclusive. 
Within the past twelve months, this 
Stakhanovlie scholar has produced no 
fmfrer than three other books: Co/uen- 
sus and Disunity, a stimulating reas- 
sessment of the Lloyd Geofge cbali- 
' ^tipn; a portrait of Qirikopjier Addi- 
sdn, corautbored ^th ^Dr Jade Mor- 
gan; ahdablbgrephieal essay 
. :g™,'Mihaceomi»n^g 
Btigtijlh ee*ls,foriise Ih^lsh whoois. 
.. m coiuesses to have beieh .-botn in- 
‘ Welsh barehtSM, ! and 

teught for |*el^t'Very nappy years" at- 
^ansea before; takilii. up his present 
: poet at Ojtford. All the while, he 
. ai^Ms, “il ihas never occurred to' me 
l|qat I am anything o^r than Wehdi". 

■ It is entirely , undentandable' that 
.. Morgan,. who*' Was timtlhg against a 
' .'baCkgronod of tnounting' Welsh 


dispel the primordial CTeltic twilight 
with the contemporary Welsh reality". 
Tb be sure, nationalisms have not 
always thrived on reality, os Plaid 
QFinni might be held to demonstrate. 
On the whole, however, the • re- 
emergent Wel^ have emphasired 
pragmaiism over nostalgia, and' have 
exhibited a reraarkable'disUiste for vio- 
lence. Theirs has been "a process of 
education and enlightenment”, 
necessarily gradualist and pluralistic, 
“vv'hich, a hundred years on, is still very 
far frem complete''^. 

' ' .'The ebaracteif df WelshnationdUsro, 
so different from the Irish variety, has 
been dictated by a combination of cir- 
cumstances; social, religious and 

u 


dominance of the landlords, the gentry 
class |p .Wales, waa "relatively unop- 
, pressive!', economically adaptive, and 
: IvgelysiiscepUbletbWeUhsentimeht. 


;Tbe' Nonoonforihikt churcbeii, whl^ 
;gave 'shapiei and jubstbdee to .Welsh • 
. ldeal$,'. were at'.'Orice.-.a^ source bf.- 
strength' arid weakness; oh the'- one 
hand ; they helped- tp bridge -Oiffa's 
' the.aglfpUon against the 

1902 Educatioh Acf; on the other, they 


In sharp contrast to the Irish, Welsh 
political spokesmen were able to sec- 
ure accommodation for themselves 
and their primary objectives, temper- 
ance and Disestablishment, under the 
proverbial Liberal umbrella, Tom Ellis 
was acclaimed to the fotehil crowd at 
Mitehelstown iil 1887. as “the Welsh 
Parnell", but his constituents and par- 
liamentary colleagues recognized nim 
as an earnest Gladstonian, fortified by 
a Welsh dimension. In fact, Wales 
never produced a Parnell, arguably 
because Wales did not require one. The 
closest It came was Lloyd George, who 
"did more than any other man to make 
Wales a political reality and a political 
fact". 

In bis treatment of “the Welsh 
wizard", who receives due promi- 
nence throughout these pages, Morgan 
. is . scinUn.aUng . . and . incisive. . - John . 
Maynard Keynes, concluded , with 
Bldomsburian haiiteur that Lloyd 
George was "rooted In nothing”. But 
Margot Asquith, whose husband 
"would sooner go to Helli'than to 
Wales" , came nearei; the mark when she 
quipped that Uoyd George was made 
not by God, but by Wales. Keenly 
aware Of the obligations Imposed upon 
him by his background, Lloyd George 
also, appreciated the limitations, the 
ambivalent loyalties of those whom he 
characterized aa "Newjfort Biigllsh- 
me'n.V, and the tihwholefora'e distrac-' 
tioiTof. "morbid footbaUism’'. He 
anted with the idea of a Welsh party, 
much aa he briefly contemplated an 
affiliation with' the.LibereJ. unionists' 
or the benefits of'Balfour’s education 


nallonalisin that lOached anlnconcJu- 
.siye cliihax in .the devolution debates,, 
should te'a:Sliade..self--conscious.'Yet 


' Welsluiess so much as his profe%(onal 
ex^rtise thst dfstingulshes this vol- 


urne. The sort of jiiilnful apologetic. 
•Mth which Neville Mastermah .(an 


. .;VShQ!im m OE^W^bg.Ori, 

; • atunhjng a^rarice, And Ms Tacllify iri^ 
'* Contfo^ 

' rtatlohaUiiiiu • 

nbrir WeUh^Si^ . 
t^ .ho* lo^l'. 

'•p: yhy'Jt _• 


lngh|sMelhodistwife.'Bvmb^oretl^ '. 
ektensioh^ of the M4 ;irioitorway, chan- 
, riels Of eOmmubicajKOn Iretween parts 
- wWaiSs arid Ei^ai^ were morodm^ 

. - than tl^e betweeitlriduShial ant) rural '■ 
WalBs.'Tiie Welsh pra», Mthltl^bdd 
oxrej^on of tha ■fo.ry 
I Oaralff, tended to.be parochial and sec- 
tanan, causing . Welsh readers to . 
depend on ihc Liveipool Daily Post 
and, .16 a lesser extent, the Manchester 
Guardian for .columns of “Welsh 

recorded, 
hayljjg; ; 

■ -9f *:oiad-f-. 

’ Stpite s wdlotfoan^spcfeches, Which his • 
vvynclp' Woyd theh'.Vqkd aloud. -io the;!' 
:;a{Mf8rtbl^.yill^^ 

the. i 
a'mhi ! 
tiely,;: 
mat- 


;:;-^i^li,Un.^6{y|lJ 


opportunities provided by the Liberal 
establishment in Wales. Aftef all, at ho 
time before the First World War "did' 
Wales enjpyreal two-party politics; no'f 
^ .^Ish.;. Toryism' , present an 
ehdtuing challenge to .the domination 
(^ jponconforinist pberals", whose 
Voice Lloyd CJeorge berenie.' ; 

Eventually, Lloyd George was'loit 
to Wales, except as a symb^. Whether ' 
he WM ever lost to Liberalism is quite 
another matter, bayond the purview of 
W jAfter.nhd war;'. the^'lNoJ 
Q^®WVwiis’to'bS fbortd;fll Chtijti 
With Frhbecs Sfevehsoni ndt- at Griei 
t^th with Paine,MargBrot.;Yet, to the 
end.'iiA B 'Cphtrai^bg I^it^ ' 

Vhles ahd;-dslate;as l935f 
(0. reylye .the chapels as B 
XftinthelandiBylbeh.'htB 
deprijits for j social ! feconstriiedoh;: 

' ;^8'hiies;;wete 
cable tg England' 
irds tli^'i 
refropri; 


Smuts and William (“Mabon”) 
Abraham on hand to back him up. 
Thereafter, the principality swung to 
Latour with the same intensity with 
which it had previously voted uberal. 
'^e results of the 19i9 general eleo 
tion removed “any prospect of the old 
custodians of the radical coriscience 
regaining their former standing In 
>^les": the Liberals beat "a steady 
retreat” until 1970, when only I^nt- 
gomeryshire remained in their hands. 
The General Strike left a particularly 
bitter legacy in the Welsh mining dis- 
tricts, and class antagonisms were 
acute during the “Hungry Thirties". It 
would be wrong, however, to ascribe 
Labour’s advance exclusively td nega- 
tive factors. The party’s ascendancy, 
built on a strong matrix in the indust- 
rial south, obtained forther cohesion 
front "the course of social and econo- 
mic change during the Second World 
War" and from state-assisted recovery 
afterwards. On reflection, it is no more 
surprising that Labour swept Wales in 
1945 with 58.5 per cent of the total 
vote (as opposed to 48 per cent in the 
United Kingdom as a whole) than that 
it went on to achieve “its highest-ever 
poll’’ in 1951, when the party fell from 

K r. Blcctorally, either in bygone 
b 1 da)^ or under Labour’s sway, 
Welshmen have done nothing by 
halyesJ For, reaabn, the 6dcu are 
against Ibm Ellis (not to be confused 
with his Victorian namesake) holding 
his seat at Wrexham as a Social Dem^ 
crat. , 

Paradoxically, Plaid Cymru failed to 
make the breakthrough that seemed 
iromtnent in the late 196()s,' and Its 
prospects have since declined along 
with thpse for striking oil in the “Celtic 
Sm , otherwise kriot^ as St Qaorae’s 
Channel. Its slogans (“Rich Walesor 
Poor Britain"^ for example, irt thd 1974 

campaigns) have implied an aversion to 
“the despotism: of fact", and have 
werted. no durable, appeal, to the 
haid-headed Welsh, who have '^nsis- 
■ tehtly shied .'awky from “anything that 
remotely resembled' any form of 
separatism”. In 1979, the resulU'WeTe 
“overwhelmingly. negativeV- In' the 

referendum , on:. Welsh' devolution,' gji . 
'Sff’t. S?vnMos!: emphatically •■ypting 
No -..:()ne wonders wbat became bi . 
the derelict ilitel:BlQngithe CariUff docks 
which- James Callaghan, the Primp ' 


Minister and an MP for that dt>,k 
prematurely “earmvked for dx h 
the new eighty-strong Welih is» 
bly”. As Morgan notes: “la the ca- 
tion campaign that ensued, devi^ 
and specifically Welsh iuuei xldca 
intruded . . . Even Plaid Cymru ImIk 
play down the issue of pdiliol 
pendence in the Ught of tha rnsbi 
defeat of the proposed VMsli ist» 
bly” two months earlier. 

The author sureeeds brllliantljii 
making comprehensible niccesm 
moods and conflicts, snd^ abOK d 
else, in demarcating (be coofim k 
which they operatre, As,a rtkn 
nation, spared most of the paigithi 
normally attend the oatsl prm 
Wales can rest reasonably coiM 
with her. .accorppliitusefl.t-’ ilt'’'^ 
operation with the Uberah, she n 


cnapei boys what ttic nai Muvnw 
for Jews”), preserved the dreary a* 

, tity of the *WeIrii Sunday", ari » 
mantled the Aagikan Estabtljluam 
In cooperation with Libooii « 
industrial capacity ^ 

hardship was alleviated. Tne 
language, improved insvtitaaaiwg 
nifled by a vibraiit litecatu^,^, 
received encouragement 
reforms In education and broMcajoB 
At Aberystwyth, there. slaws 
vefslty. by the sea’?, Mth a fiM J55S 

Library overlookingii.UieEistt^ 

flourishes, and there 

alty press which, shart,* tw " 

puhluhing this book. ; 

Obviously,' there ha* 
upheaval. “But a peaceful 
no less valid toana vJoleai o''*.AS 
Morgan, who 
gf constructive. OTunge 

tending that the case “ 
next ^itidn, he rtay wi^.iJJ “S 
some of his concluding jwlgn»^ 
the benefit of lengthened, pefip^ 
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The explosion within 


By Cecil Parrott 

Karel Capeh to V«ra HruzovK 
Utters Out of a Drawer 

Edited by JtriOpelik 

«| Mi. Prague: Melantrlch. 

Id January 1979 the Czech rritic. JiM 
OMlIk, learnt 01 the existence in 
Prflsue of some hitherto tinlwnwn 
Betters written by Karel Capek 
from i^t onwards. He was advised to 
ict quickly because their recipient, 
who bad kept them locked In a drawer 
ever since, lay at death’s door. He 
hurrM to her house and found her 
bed-riddeo and barely able to speak. 
Fortunately, however, her mind and 
(Mtvxy remained clear and he was 
ible to obtain from her the letters and 
soDie information about them. It all 
hippened in the nick of time, because a 
fswweeks later she was dead. Last year 
the leiteri were published in Prague 
under the title Letters Out of a Drawer. 

Hruzovd had come from Brno 
to complete her education at Prague 
c^ere she met Capek, probably on 
December 19, 1920. She was then 
nlDCieen and he thirty. The following 
year she returned to Brno, where her 
fither was a professor Had she 
remained in Prague, as Capek would 
oodoubtedly have preferred, thdr 
relationship might have taken a very 
different course. 

/ 

it Seems tg have been love at -Hrst 
— on Capek's part at any rate. 


He was swept off his feet. “This 
premature spt^g", he wrote to her on 
January 2, “has played complete 
lam with my instincts.’’ Every word 
of Capek's was always carefully chosen 
' and It Is to be noted that be did not use 
the word "emotions".' V6ra was 
fooQt, beautiful end . exceptionaUy 
sdttctive, Another'IIierary admirer of 
tM»i oh rereivlng her photograph, 
to her, “It is llfe-Uke, , but 
nsm'it lacks that personal fire 
>aK/i tt 10 characteristic of you — that 
burning, sweet, ..radiant 
pO*' , ’ 

. &te undoubtedly provided C&pck 
just; the 'erotic stlmijlaht' he 
In a later letter to her he was 
.;wjite;,that he needed enjoyments 
,Jich; I provoke, dxalt and. excite; 
!-lin ^f^oks for sheer 
PhflcWlpa rather than to quench a 
lomelhing which Inflames the 
it an almost sinful 

hi5 last six months Capek 

^ Men courting tho' el^teen-^year- 
Olga SchelnpflusovA. No 
JJwr that he wrote to VSra'thai he 
- Ptt a knife’s edge and must 

. Srn^.oh one ilde or. t^e other.’.!, 
hot .lmoWn to b6r4exiia% 
been a deUcate 
•ttw and; froth hU'vouth 'onward had 
..... jroiiblcj'wito |jte 
he had .been oamDered and 
by 

T^.. ™«pned .inatf he had uttte 
ytomito arid .would die a 
thorifpto aishbek to 
p6ke 'ihS'n^A' that':he 
to marry. Olga,; who never 

. foprejiastohlAhed'ihadabey 
6h.t|ie dlde 


dechned, no doubt wisely, because he 
had written, “My secretary knows six 
tongues, but when I remember one 
(tongue) — pink, agile and full of 
passionate delight — I could be 
damnedr She may have been a 
temptress but he was no less of a 
tempter. When they had flrsl met, she 
had confessed that she was a sinner 
and he had parried by saying that he 
was one too. “Now 1 am wondering 
whether you are as great a sinner as I 
am”, he wrote. “As soon as you return 
to Prague, we must measure our 
sinfutoess." He argued that love must 
be completely free. " 'Serious' love was 
a love which was binding”, he told her. 
“Love must be without bonds, 
immensely carefree. I say to you, wjio 
have the desire to love, I say it with 
evangelical solemniiv: 'Belter black 
wings than rosy chains.'” She might 
well have replied, “Get thee behind 
me. Satan.” . 

Then fate Intervened amin. Capek's 
doctors diagnosed his spinal complaint 
as incurable (calcification or the 
cartilaginous intervertebral discs) and 
marriage was now out of the question, 
He broke the news to Olga In a letter 
from Italy In July 1923: “Nature has 
described a circle around me which I 
cannot cross. I sit within it and teach 
myself to love life — for others, if. not 
for myself.” To cap it all, when he 
returned from Italy, miserable in 
himself and further depressed by 
Olga’s reactions to the bomb-shell, he 
received a letter from Vira announcing 
almost nonchalantly that she was going 
to get married. 

He was deeply shaken. His 
immediate reaction was to rebuke her 
for not having warned him and for 
dsjing to write about her trousseau In 
.the same letter. Lapsing Into French, 
he wrote: “Votre linge endiabte, le 
voile impudique qu'une nuit un autre 
dfohlrera, ah, e’est trop pour mol: et 
vous, InsensM, vous me partez de ce 
qUi n’est plus pour mol qu’un rSve 
mrieiix et Lrnpossible; eh blen, je vdus 
•haft.*’ ! 

None the less, Capek’s corres- 
pondence with vdra continued at 
intervals for a further seven and a half 
yean, he apparently only grud^gly 
. accepting that she wM married, and 
affecting to ignore her husband or. to 
treat him as a Joke. If in time his letters 
to her ceased to be intimate, > they 
remained obsessively personal. 

Meanwhile, as far as his relationship 
with Olga was concehied, he continued 
his bachelor life for twelve years until a 
flirthsr medical examination , revealed 
that, toe tioctore! , original ptoposis 
had been wrong And he wu after all 
now flt to marry. His weddhig vrith 
Olga : took ;plitee.-iii 1935, only three 

i years before his death. ' 

.Whkt iriduced Cipek to write la tills 
v^ay to ySra? He. was not a playboy 
.and, he was 'far too perc^tlye about 
: human' fedings to trifle with them'. 
Was the affoir. purely cerebral — a sbrt 
. of erptielgame? Dr Opellk connects it 
' with the . unsuce'essful but highly 
intrigiijhg ligvel Krakatit, which Capek 
'wasiWrlting at the time anttwhlcb deals 
not onU with toe Jnventton of the 
latomfc bpinb; Its threat to the world 


'wasiWrltmg at the time andwUeb deals 
not onU with toe Jnventton of the 
atomic bbinbi Its threat to the world 
-and :.toe inbra] l^ea iinvAIvedii but 
sbmething no:.l«sii;ridyiatatM7^''^^ 

eKplbtiofllf Vrithliii ours^ee,Tymicb^htt 
prombtM oner, critic to-balljthe'bqok 
“.the most subtle sexual poeiri;ln Czech 
.. ' n-jh^ ^lnveiitot jof the 


conclusively that she was wrong. V£ra 
was dark like the Princess, whereas ap 
QIga was fair. In his tetters to Vbm of 
Capek refers to her prowess as a rider Vo 
and calls her on amazon on horseback, poi 
a description which Titled the Princess rei 
In the book but could not apply to 19 
Olga, The beautiful scene In the novel vei 
where the hero greets AnCf in Greek, wl 
quoting from Homer Odysseus' co 
homage to Nausicaa, is also recalled in mi 
a congratulatory greeting he sent to bo 
ycra. Further, the sensuality, which va 
Capek expressed so^tarkly in the novel Ti 
ana obliquely and symbolically in his pa 
letters to VCra, has no parallel in his ch 
letters to Olga. "1 want to be the stair Ci 
on which you step to rise. That Is my tal 
task", he writes to her. And again, "1 he 
would like you to put yourself su 
completely in my hands, not to make aii 
love but to mould you,” 

The publication of Letters Out of a U 
Drawer is evidence of the continuiiv ol 
interest in Capek in the country of his pi 
birth — the man who was so long C 
derided there as "the ofricial writer of rt 
the First Republic” and the friend of ti 
Masaryk. The Czechs read him again p: 
and again, because he speaks to their w 
hearts, and to meet the demand new gi 
editions of his books are being b 
published year after year. Some {Y 
Czechoslovak intellectual may And ci 
him old-fashioned and his philosophy 
uncongeniol, but for many literary 
critics bis writings are an inexhaustible n 
mine of philosophical argument and ci 
literary discovery. Many books and k 
articles have been published about him it 
and there would have been even more tl 
had it not been for his Western 0 
attachments, his bourgeois Instincts 0 
and his philosophy of pragmatism, v 
relativism and reconciliation. It is now / 
over forty years since he died and no (. 
proper biography of him has yet been S 
written. It would rake up too many \ 
political “contradictions”. u 

It was because of this that the field 
was left for sp Iqub to OIra’s A Czech 
. Afo.reA id wfalNi she mBdB.Capekfoio.B 
fictional character, put iiito nis mouth 
passages culled from his letters which 
he had never actually spoken, and even 
!. inserted them .but of .context for the 
sake of -improving : her tale. The 
publication in 1971 of the actual . texts 
of his letters {Lepers ip Olga) helped (6 
pul the tecoto' siraight, bUt political 
obstacles still remain. Meanwhile three 
of the most important experts on 
Oip^ have died - Otakar Vodadio, 
Miroslav Halik and Oldtich Kralik, 

Capek’x popularity is also greai ip 
!the other Baitem European stales, -as Is 
evidenced by the ttfo symposiB held in 
Karlovy . Vary . (1965) and . ;Warsa>lf 
(197Q to which scholars -from these 
countries icontributed, In-th& Soviet 
Union the enthusiasm for Capek's 
^ks is quite remarkableJ.Slnce J968 
at Iwt rix major inoiiiographs od him 
have been : published os. well- as 
eountlesX articles In literary Journalsi A 
new Russian translation br hia works in 
seven 'volumes- Is in .'the process of 
publication. Mqrdoim the Soviet cri- 
tics Sergei Nikolsky and.^L A.- Beth- r 
shtein have publisheti.books On Capek 
'which no. scMpr can affori) to.igrtora. 


^ui even more blame attaches to the 
appalling English translations of many 
of his works, to which Professor 
VoCadlo drew attention In his 
posthumous book bn upek (which I 
reviewed in the TLS or March 25, 
1977). A good example is Paul Selver’s 
version of The Insect Play, about 
which I have received countless 
complaints from Czechs. Selver 
massacred the play with his cuts, his 
bowdlerlzations and hU other literary 
vandalisms. At one point he makes the 
Tramp, who is a symbolic figure and 
partly fulfils the function of a Greek 
chorus, say “Been nappln’, *ave I? 
Crumbs, I feel cold . . . ’Ullol ’00s 
talkin’? Qawdl I'm skeered.” I need 
hardly say that there is no warrant for 
suto atrocities in the squeamish 
author's original Czech . 

Two years ago the Oxford 
University Press hari the splendid Idea 
of issuing in their World's Classics 
paperback series new translations of 
Capek’s plays, including one of a 
remarkable work of which no 
translation has yel been published. The 
project never materialized because, as 1 
was told, the Czechs stalled on the 
granting of copyright. A grcnl blow, 
Mcause this mignt nave dpne much for 
the "rehabiiiiRiion” of Capek in this 
country. 

Alien and Unwin, who published 
most of Capek’s works when th^ flr^t 
came out, also had the praTseworthy 
idea of retranslating some of them, but 
it appears that the Americans have let 
them down on that project. I have only 
one thing to reproach them for. Some 
of Capek's best work went Into two 
volumes of short stories called Tates 
from One Podeet and Teles from the 
I Other PoeiKt, and another of. Paul 
I Selver’s crimes was to knock these two 
' volumes together and translate them 
under the title Tales from Both 


Pockets, in the course of which he lefr 
out twenty stories. I begged the 
publishers, if they could not arrange 
for both books to be retranslated, at 
least to release the untranslated tales 
from copyright. They did not feel able 
to do so and these tales now remain 
“locked up" and denied to British 
readers. 

'To the best of my knowledge the 
only scholar in Britain who has made a 
notable contribution to the study of 
Capek is Mrs fi. R. Bradbrook, who 
has written lllumlnatingly on his 
literary relationship ^ith O. K. 
Chesterton and other aspects of his 
works. 

A final question: haa the book trade 
lost interest in Capek because we have 
now caught up with his utopian 
visions? We have the bomb which was 
once the sole possession of Prokop in 
Krakaril, we are quite familiar with 
robots, as in R. U. R . ; and we know ail 
about nuclear fall-out, which was 
foreshadowed in 7Yie Factory of the 
Absolute. The question of lon^ity 
raised in The Macropoulos Affair ts 
even more real today when drugs are 
prolonging human life and euthanasia 
Is put forward as a merciful solution. 
And we urc becoming more and more 
fnmillarwith tho situation in 77ie Thief, 
where a young man forces his way Into 
a house branaishing a gun and holds 
the fair inmate within to ronsom. 

Capek had n keen sense of the 
theatre and believed strongly in the 
' 'visionary' ' role of the director. When 
he came to London he compl^ned that 
we had very able directors but they 
were not ^ven the supreme powers ' 'to 
create new artificial worlds In the stage 
setting”. Now, our directors have that 

E ower on the television screen and one 
opes they will not overlook the scenic 
posslbiUtireofR.U.R., The Fttetory a/ 
the Absolute, Vie Insect Phy and The 
War with Newts. 


. Fiction 

A coinpellinB novel set ihi one of the (larkest moments - 
oflrii^li^io^inthelSthceiitiu^ .conceniing^e 
foEtunes.of aether and siStw from Galway who are 
, d^veh from the family estate to.make their way . < • . 

' intheworld.''- 
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Halfway houses 


Past possibilities 


By_Carol Rumens 

LORNA TRACY: 

Amateur Ksilons 
202pp. 'Virago Press. £7.95. 
(Paperback £3.50) 

0 86068 198 X 

There is something about the scale 
on which most of these short stories 
are constructed which suggests that 
their author might be more at home 
in a more spacious prose form. An 
odd sense that some of them perhaps 
began life ak chapters of a novel is 
induced largely, I think, by Tracy's 
tendency to divert her narrative into 
leisurely pages of case history when a 

f articular cnaracler takes her fancy, 
n *"The Spoilers", for example, it is 
as though psychoanalyst had taken 
over from author: the early life of 
the Professor of Civilization and its 
Discontents is relentlessly unravelled 
in the pursuit of reasons for his 
undeniable nastiness. This is a pity, 
for the story begins stylishly with a 
revealing conversation between (he 
vain Professor and his Chinese 
photographer. It is as though Tracy 
mistrusts her writer's insUnct for 
showing character through action and 
dialogue; she feels that explanations, 
especially about the past, are needed 
too. 

In a more experimental kind of 
story, "The Terry Cloth Mother", 
Tracy divides her narrative into thir- 
teen short, separately tilled parts, 
again suggesting (he desire (or a 
broader canvas. Her technique 
involves the juxtaposition of scenes 
from the lives of different characters, 
an effect reminiscent of the cinematic 
split-^recn device. The story is 
amusingly told, but sprawls of con- 
ventional documental linking tlie 
more emblematic sections mar the 
effect. Despite occasionnl flirtations 
with surrealism (the finale of "The 
Mama Stories'’, for example, 
includes a discussion about whether 
radishes and cookies suffer pain, and 
Introduces a frock-coated man scal- 
ing, a dreinpipe), ,Tracjr’S! nptrativet ' 
genetally have the drab, meandering, 
rather arbitrary Quality' of the aver- 
age, . uneventful lives that are being 


described. 

This is not to say that the actual 
writing is humourless or unimagina- 
tive; Tracy has an affectionate and 
observant brand of mockery for the 
Mamas, the Professor Graydons and 
the Gail Schwartzendrubers of lower 
middle-class America as they live out 
their inoffensive, WASPish lives. 
Frequently, however, she seems to 
be writiim about the same character 
in a. different setting — another 
reason for feeling that Amateur PaS’ 
sions is iialf-way to being n novel. 
The women are invariably disap- 
pointed by (he men to whom they 
misguidedfy attach themselves; the 
men are failures too, though society 
connives with them in concealing it. 
Tracy’s characters are usually unbe- 
lievers. in whose lives some, narrow 
brand of parental religion. has left a 
residue of despair. Thej' work in labs 
or libraries or hold minor academic 
posts. They are willing enou^ to go 
to bed with one another, but sex 
produces no wonderful transforma- 
tions: "some of his chest hair mated 
with an eyebrow, begat itching". 

Though a quote from "The Spoil- 
ers" — "Women want love but they 
settle for sex" — has been selected 
by (he publishers for what amounts 
to an advertising copy-line for the 
book-jacket, this rash generalization 
hardly does Justice to the unidealistic 
preoccupations of most of Trac/s 
cast. Several of them, one suspects, 
would probably settle q^uite happily 
for the company of a nice domestic 
animal. The Rrst narrative concerns a 
gid whose pet cat is about to be 
taken to the vet’s to be "put to 
sleep", end there is a powerful 
description of sheep waiting to be 
shippra for slaugnter in "While 
Nan <7 Listened on the Bed". Nancy, 
too, has a cat who "liked to establish 
limits for itself, preferring a box Just 
a bit loo small tor it so that it slept 
curled around its involuntary smile, 
the four paws all Jumbled together 
with the flexible ears and the whis- 
kers, the eyes sewn down tight as 
sea.ips''. This. a delicate piece of 
observation; add. Incidentally aug^U ' 
someibing of the technique lackmd in ' 
the book — that of setting limits and 
turning them to unique advantage. 


•I ■•I': . •' i; 
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By John Sturrock 

PATRICK MODIANO: 

Une Jeunesse 

193pp. Paris; Gallimard. 

What did the last generation get 
up to when it was the present 
generation? That is the simple yet 
unsettling question out of which 
Patrick Modiano has now made 
half a dozen expert and intriguing 
novels. It comes up ogain in Une 
Jeunesse. "Comroe ce serait 6trange 
si les enfanis connaissaient leurs 
parents tels qu’ils £taient aVant leur 
naissance, quand ils n’6taient pas 
■encore des parents, mats tout slm- 
plement eux-mfimes": the thought 
comes to Odile on the fateful day 
of her thirty-fifth birthday. It is a 
perverse thought to have when she 
has just been asking herself 
whether, at this cardinal age, it is 
possible to start again in life "h 
zdro". The fresh start which she 
and her equally thirty-five-year-old 
huslMnd Louis are granted by the 
ironic Modiano is to be rejoined 
by their past. 

Or is it their past? It is c past 
certainly, “luie jeunesse", but 
attached none too lightly to this 
flagrantly nondescript bourgeois 
couple. It could well nave been the 
youth of other mid-life manages 
than (hat of Louis and Odue; 
Louis and Odile could well have 
had other youths than this one. 
Une Jeunesse has the trappings of 
naturalism, with the brevity of a 
fable; it is a more deviCus story 
than it seems. .Louis and OdUe^ 
past does not explain their present; 
Its apparent recovery Invests them 
merely with' the pathos of a third 
dimension, of time. 'llieir history 
has been neither as auspicious nor 
as honourable as one expects it to 
be, given the innocence and con- 
formism of their present dreum- 
. Stances, but ,ithep. . l^todianQ's way, 
has valvrays been to i open dark 
doors ihio the' past out of a sunlit 
present ' . 

The period of Une Jeunesse is 
the^ early l960s, when Louis and 
Odile Were two iimiossibly vacuous 
young people in Paris. Separately 


at first, and then as a couple, they 
are initiated into the grubbiness' 
and the surrenders of life there by 
their elders. Louis is a just-released 
conscript, fresh from the *barracks, 
with no family, no money, no 
known hopes— ideally disponlble, a 
character m search of an author. 
Odile is also adrift, in absolute 
need of direction. Louis is patron- 
ized by the mildly fantastic Roland 
de Bijardy, who is stylish, 


Jy chum oUh,. 


Dorset instead m 


powerful and crooked in some 
laige if unspecified fashion. Odile 
audiUons for a record company but 


She has neither the voice nor the 
energy to succeed. She and Louis 
are the dumb products of the time, 
without the will to become its 
heroes. 

Their coming together is a limp 
enough moment: mey cross, they 
ding, they pool their passivity. In 
the end, though, a single act of 
resolution captures for them a 
degree of identity. They can break 
free of the scenes and the age of 
which they have hitherto been only 
the blankest of emanations, and of 
the authority of an older genera- 
tion. They are free to change into 
the banal couple we began with, 
whom we would never otherwise 
have guessed were the result of a 
yoiith as suspiciously impotent and 
unsuitable as this. Because Mod- 
iano says' not a word of the inter- 
vening twelve years between Louis 
and Odile’s escape from Paris and 
the present moment, their ordinari- 
ness remains Interrogatively at odds 
with the doubtful sto^ of how it 
was achieved. 

He is a novelist admirably gifted 
at reviving the period apcT the 
places he requb-es in a very few 
words. Une Jeunesse leaves no 
street, or cafd, 6r dnema unn'amed; 
the tunes on the juke-boxes, the 
^ parked outside, .all are care- 
fully stamped with the date. The 
evocation is rapid but pervasive, 
and Louis and. Odile are orphans 
in its midst. Just like the present, 
the past too has a past, and there 
^ regular, poignant moves ba^ 
beyono the. 19ws to wartime or 
prewar . Frant;e, to enigmatic 
moments in the stories of the older 
characters or of Louis and Odile’s 
now dead parents. On ' a trip to 
England, as emissaries of the dubi- 
ous B6jardy, they are even housed 


Une jeunesse is too „ 
stage-managed a novel, 
serve on y as a reralndTS^ 
jifc was i^e for Uie young k hi 
m those days. 

IS of the cinema: he pas^ 
sequence to sequence iKt2 
staying to aoalj«e. What he i£ 
is equivocal. It 'is never 
who the charactere are b 2 
novel, or why they do whai £ 
do do. Identities waver, lien a 
not enough facts to . go^ 
Louis;s flrei helper, the geeS 
Brossier, has no reason 
know of to befriend hia H 
eventually reorientates lus(miBl 
by becomiim an unofficial ttibS 
at the. Sorbonnej the lnipiH#i 
Bfijardy is quite reatfy lo^ ^ 
ate ’ his whole maflesque o«nk 
and start anew in South Amjia 

New lives, or new identitieio 
stantly beckon in Modiimo's ew 
ably ambiguous plots, which 4a 
try too hard to be definltirc itt 
we can assume, count iraoa Ki 
possitalitiea, but no more 1^ 
jeunesse ends dediively. bem i 
story has to end, and csq'i ib 
wards be undone. Louis add OA 
have their past but one wtichie 
ges all the while on the iiBaguiT 
as if it were indeed the junn^ di 
beginnitm again of which .Odie b 
been thinking. She and Loils k 
creatures of reverie, not icdR' 
habitu^ in the old daysof ifai 
caifd c^ed 'Rive'’. And tk 
mountain resort in. wl^ 
live first appeared to them u 
most cheaply alluring add mini] d 
forms, as a travel potin, prooni 
them ultimate salwilm mxB ii 
greynem of the city; If their pdi ' 
a projection ftoo :t£e:PNM^ I 
their present is shnllatiy .ijnp 
tion Trom tlidr 
caught between two mlirdn.^ i 
Jeunesse . . Is an exceedinilL^’ 
well-made novel; *nd, a 
than the casual realism ' 

suggests. , i'. 


road 


..By i^yilUam Boyd ; ■ ' / 

' RICUARjD THORNli^i / 

172m. Jonathan- Cape. • £d.5Cl.' ' ' : . ' 
0 224 01909 0 . ' ^ ' ; I 

J'^hard TTipmleyV, the .blurb, of 


Ru^an literahi^e in itb^ Russian language 
froin.CoItet^9 ' ^ 


- , .. , jcraev' 

"5* dnftltig." TT,e Vaguely hip; 
uighHy dated; , terminology of the last 
four ymrds exadly suits the' • — ' — ’ 




acwptpble. He sizes up the narrator 
and offers him the chance: to take the 
wheel whUe he sleepy. After sume 
nesitatibn.the narrator agrees and is 
toon Rbunding north at the wheel of 
the bphemotn. The details of. the 
drive, die, Jofry^river lorc; and codes 
.W this non 

.HOy-iicence-holderr-dauntingly lm- 
.pressive,' V • 

During one of their, laoonlc, hard- 
bitten' Mnyetsations, the narrator voL- 
UnteiQiS: some ijiforfobtlon about . his 
past, namely that he once Jived on a 
communal Prance, This com 


farm work 


the commune 
lar lovers) wanders up, 
"Wliat I came to 
would like fo riwto’. 


tren^ant..! soriietlmm! ^ 
tences lilto’. ' 

warmth of Francoise 
gave me (he..l»Hu]y , 

opening crocuf;, and tiepi*. 


The finki stQiy. 
tions"r'i$ the rnpsf Ml 
a.cu'noUs tectinlcajjs. 
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Making room for the reader 


Authority of Interpretative Com- 
SiS Harvard University Press. 
i‘6il’'46725 6 


"Twenty years ago one of the things 
lhai literary critics didn’t do was talk 
ibout the reader, at least in a way 
that made his experience the focus of 
ihe critical act.” Stanley Fish’s 
remark b true, as a generalization, 
even though it is possible to point to 
eit^ critics who reflected upon the 
eroerkQce of reading; Percy Lub- 
bock, for example, in the first para- 
mpha of The Crafi- of Mclion 
M92I). Besides, Fish la an organiza- 
OoD map, interested in the ways In 
xblch the academic profe^on 
works, the conventions it adopts, the 
dominant forms of its exchange. 
Many of the things he reports are 
(rue only ^thin the profession: they 
have little or no bearing upon the 
out^e world, the market-place, or 
the unprofessional readers still to be 
found (here. When he refers to critl- 
cbm, he does not mean gentlemen- 
eritlcs, like Lubbock, men of letters, 
or Dovelists who also write about the 
Doveii he rarely quotes V. S. Pritch- 
ett, Walter Benjamin, Edmund Wil- 
HP. 

' b There a Text in This Oassf 
(hereafter called Text) reprints 
twelve old essays and sets .them 
betide four new ones. The old essays 
ihoW bow much Fish has done to 
about the situation in which 
liiertry critics within the profession 
bare jumed from "the poem itself” 

^ "Ibe reader's experience of the 

S '*., Meetings of the Modem 
Mge Auociatioii regularly -have 
iu given to reader-response,. 
^^■orjenlatloQ, and so forth. Fish 
to own, largely, though not solely, , 
. for estMlishing the 
Mmerience ;as a respectable 
Jimion.; jtwas assumed, for. inany. 

tbit you took an interest in' 
to re^’8 experience^ your own 
{*P«illy, you would sink -in "mere • 
W^on&m'*, Ptsb's essays have 
toiw how this damnation edn be 
■voUed. 

, . But jiriiaiioo Is still volatile. 
J'oae of the reprinted essays is more* 
^ tea years b1d. .li|ut each comes 
Wh a Bote In which' FiA confesses 
tot he DOW 'fiods. Its argument 
JJ^ons, He has reprintea tbeinj 
P^mably, for ‘wjiatpver' historical 
ttoy retainp^ on 


that Fish has been arguing with him- 
self and finding himself often uncon- 
vincing: mostly, he has been arguing 
with other people, indeed, it is a pity 
that we have to turn to the files of 
Ciitical Inquiry to find or recall what 
the precise grounds of those debates 
were, aigumenu between Rsh and 
John Reichert, Ralph Rader, Doug- 
las Bush, and Stephen Mailloux. 

Reader-criticism, in the profess- 
ional sense, started for me with 
Georges Poulet’s essay , "Phdn- 
omtinologie de la conscience 
critique", a chapter in his La consci- 
ence critique (1971) which had 
already been published in 1969 in 
English translation In New, Literary 
History, a congenial setting for new 
interro^tions. The essay was an 
elaborate account, in phenomenolog- 
ical terms, of the experience of read- 
ing: the feet that in a dim light some 
pi^s of it could be mistaken for 
mere Impressionism was not a real 
nuisance, mainly because existential- 
ist gestures, then recently accredited, 
licensed the indulgence. 1 assodate 
those early days, too, with the 
Interest some critics were showing In 
the theory of "speech acts" and the 


By Denis Donoghue 


"inviting the reader familiar with the 
fifteenthi century lyric to assume he is 
reading a certain kind of p>ocm, only 
to frustrate his response by inserting 
the diction and topqi of another, 
forcing him to turn from the narra- 
tive which is no longer a reliable 
focal point to the mind which may 
be". A poem that makes promises 
only to break them offers the reader 
a special experience, if he can rise to 
Its occasion. 

The third place was a passage in 
which Fish quoted Augustine's De 
Doctrine Christiana (Book 2, Section 
6) on the question of difficult tropes 
in Scripture. Augustine says we learn 
the truth more willingly tnrough fig- 
ures and tropes, "and we discover it 
with - much more delight when we 
have experienced some trouble in 
searching for it" ("Nunc tamen nemo 
' ambiglt, et per similitudines libenlius 


problem to be solved but as a par- 
ticular kind of experience to be 
negotiated, you would read it as Fish 
read it in his second book, Surprised 
by Siii: The Reader in Paradise Lost 
(1967). The text— the poem— would 
appear "not a spatial ooject but the 
occasion for a temporal experience”. 

Fish displaces attention from the 
poem to trie reader; or rather, from 
the poem as a container of meanings 
to the reader as a producer of 


S e cognosci et cum aliqua dif- 
B quaesita muUo gralius 
inveniri"). Fish took this to mean 


possible application of work by J. L. 
Austin and John Searle to the pro- 
cesses of reading poems. For a while. 


that "figurative language is valuable 
because it evokes an intellectual 
response from a reader". If you read 
Paradise Lost In this spirit, taking its 
difficult figurative language ns a 


experience. The poem becomes n 
recipe for the production of a certain 
kino of experience, mainly intelleo- 
lual or semantic: like a recipe, it 
holds out the postibility of an event. 
The act of reading is called interpre- 
tation, but the aim of interpretation 
is not to disclose a meaning but to 
effect in the interpreter a certain 
experience. The experience is best 
understood as a process. There is no 
point in talking anoul the meaning of 
Paradise Lost as something separable 
from the process of readmg it. Mil- 
ton’s method, Fish argued in Sur- 


Milton's language can do is make the 
reader imagine whnt it would be like 
to fail, as Adam did. But the imagin- 
ing is indeed a process, experienced 
in time and sequence. 

It follows that the best poems are 
those that give the reader most to 
do; not necessarily the most com- 
plex, if complexity Is taken to mean 
a structure elaborate dense, richly 
compact, difficult. Flshs favourite 
poems are not treated as elaborate 
problems to be solved, or messages 
to be decoded: they are usumly 
poems that force the reader to 
revise, as they proceed, the terms 
upon whiclt the reading began; 
poems that deny Che logic of inetr 


premises or dismantle in practice the 
principles they siarteo out by 
announcing, many of the works 


understood as a process, there is no 

, ^ point in talking anoul the meaning of 

icultatc quaesita mulio gralius Paradise Lost as something separable 

from the process of readina it. Mil- 


t exbertence of 8 texUt^udes 
CTpw fie makes In n^tlating it, 
■^(iple Jrislji -has' ti^undra ^at 
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I thought reader-criticism might 
•make common cause with the crincs 
who were working toward a theory 
of "performance", critics as different 
in other respects as Jean-Francois 
Lyotard and Richard Poirier, but 
Fish and his colleagues have stopped 
fer short of the wilder shores of 
post-modernist criticism; they have 
shown little interest in apocalypses. 
In Britain, reader-critidsm has taken 
up where Lubbock left off. The 
essays in Ian Gregor's Reading Ihe 
Victorian Novel (1980) are not much 
concerned with developing a theory 
of reading, but they strain to 
.describe and' question the' -actual 
experience of reading nineteenth- 
century novels: they ate engaged 
with such questions as the reader 
(wbo7), firist reading, re-reading,, 
reading as a toqiiehce in time^ the 
page, and the book ; as a * whole, 
rememberiog and. : forgetting; the 
tempo of reading. : 

Fish’s first book, John Skelton-s 
Poetry. (1965), seemed at the time a 
critical interpretation, In method like 
any other, a reading of Skelton’s 
poems on the assumption that . they 
contained meanings wtilch for various, 
reasons remained to -be disdosed-. 
Wise sixteen years. efter the event, I. 
now, See that there were, at .least 
three .places in the,^bo6k where thei 
shape of a reader-criUcfein' to come 
oouid.have been . discerned. - In the 
'first, i^h characterized "tfie poetry, 
of definition" as one in which ."the 
reader isV.asked to obse^C ' .tod 
perhaps join a mind, In the process of 
making moral choices’’. If ymu under- 
IJne' .aod''remrd "perhaps 

• jofo” nf a pfoposal, however tenta*. 

' tWe^ to understand reading. as a jidnt. 


oh th^ 




r,.seed, 


prised Sin, is "to recreate In the 
mind of the render the drama of the 
Fall, to make him fall again exactly 
as Adam did”. Not exactly; all that 


studied in Fish's third book, Seif- 
Consuming Ardfiicis: The Experience 
of Seventeenth Century uterature 
(1972), are self-consuming in the 
sense of self-doubting or self- 
pretending-to-doubt. Many of them 
encourage the reader to believe that 
literature is one of the performing 
arts. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly fends off the reader’s melan- 
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choly, as mucb as the writer's, by 
keeping his mind busy. The point of 
Relulo Medici is to sep how ingeni- 
ously Broirae can Keep the sentences 
going vnth a show of faith in them- 
selves. But some poems, like Her- 
bert's first 'Temper", have produced 
from Fish a reading pretty much like 
anyone else’s. Nothing in his account 
of Herbert undermines the common 
understanding that Herbert's poems 
neraliate the profession of humility 
and the pride tW goes with the pro- 
fession. 

In general, Fish takes any term 
that seems to imply the poem as a 
container of meaning ana translates 
it into a term applicable to the 
reader. A genre, for instance, 
becomes not a kind of work or a 
work understood as such nothin* a 
certain tradition, but a kind of 
response, a particidar disposition on 
the reader's part. Communication is 
rarely mentioned, and never con- 
strued as tlie process by which a 
message is passed from giver to re- 
ceiver. In Fish’s version communica- 
tion is translated into shared notions 
and prejudices: we can communicate 
because we bold this lore in common 
and within uncertain limits we can 
ring chao^ upon It. In the four new 
essays he introduces the idea of “the 
iiUerpretive community", partly ‘to 
counter the argument that when you 
identify the text with a reader's 
experience of it, anything goes: criti- 
cism becomes autobiography. 

Fish needs the notion of the 
interpretive community nlso as a . 
defence against the charge that he is 
a relativist, a sceptic, or a solipsist. 
His present position is ^at while the 
reader reads as an individual, he 
reads within a community of 
interpretation which constitutes the 
objects upon which its members can 
agree.' Presumably there are many 
such communities: if you are, say, a 
nun, a Cathplic, a Sunday painter, a 
snooker-player, and a garue- I 
mechanic, you have at least nve I 
communities, lai^e or small, within I 
which you interpret. These com- t 
munlties, according to Fish, are t 
“grounded in a bedrock of belief', ^ 
although he has nothing to say about t 
ijie on^n anqi process oi su^ beliesf, . e 

f U^tt 'ate> t^h^c 'ofiUt*BtUre in -t 
B|n . AtaieriCaa univeirrity, or a' gradu- { 
gtfr student therQi 'y6u .haVe a choice '! 
,.of cQ^uuitles, each of them piofes- \ 
. uonauy respectable. '.The Uveliui * 


way, or rather, having produced as 
“the poem” a certain experience, Ms 
Raine sets about finding lore or 
other material somehow cognate to 
the experience, o^ing this as evi- 
dence. But even if this were held to 
be the case, Fish can't explain why 
she chooses one “reading" rather 
than another, from a long list erf pro- 
fessionally sanctioned possibilides. 

I am pleased to see that Fish's idea 
of the interpretive community is 
offered as a social structure: indeed, 
it may be received Instead of the 
browbeatingly-availnble notion of 
Language so dear to word-obsessed 
critiesr 

What I have been arguing is that 
meanings come already cdculated,- 
not because of norms embedded in 
the language' but because language 
is always perceived, from the very 
first, wnthld a structure of norms. 
That, structure, however, is not 
abstract and independent but 
social; and therefore it is not a 
single structure with a privileged 
lelationship ^ to the process of 
communication as it occurs in any 
situation but a structure that 
changes when one situation, with 
its assumed background of prac^ 
tices, purposes, and goals, lias 
given way to another. 

But 1 don’t see how these con- 
siderations provide a safeguard or 
establish the rules of sanify. Pish 
assumes that readers and critics act 
as “extensions of an institutional 
rommunify”, but he doesn’t allow for 
the fact that one's relation to such a 
commuoiiy may be aberrant, or 
indeed that the community may be 
CTazy. The experience of reading pro- 
fessional literary journals makes this 
lotter notion quite conceivable. 


One of the strategic advantages of 
Fish’s theory of reading is that it 
allows him to brush aside many ques- 
tions «hich bother other critics. His 
theory, os such, has little to say about 
literature, except to deny tliat it may 
te known through its formal proper- 
ties: literature is still a category, but 
a category definable “simply by what 
we decide to put into it", We” are 
the interpretive community of people 
engattd. ln..tbot entenvise. The .dis- 
Hnetum between > aj' - i^d ' d 


reader is forced into the discomfort 
of revising his belled: perhaps Fish 
has the same preference among 
newspaper-articles, but it is improb- 
able. In Sdf-Consuming Artifyds he 
distinguishes between two kinds of 
p^e in the seventeenth century: 
one, the prose that leads the reader 
“step-by-step, in a lo^cal and 
orderly manner, to a point of cer- 
tainty and clarity”; the other, the 
prose that “undermines certainty and 
moves away from clarity, complicat- 
ing what had at first seemed per- 
fectly simple, ralsiim more problems 
than it solves”. Fish prefers the 
second kind, presumably because the 
experience it provokes is livelier, its 
consequences Wter for the soul in 
the long run. The preference is con- 
venient, too, because it removes Fish 
still further from jhe stigma of sensa- 
tions and affections associated with 
Impressionism. 

In some cases the peace-making is. 
ingenious. In The Living Temple 
.(1978) Fish starts from the fact that 
some readers find Herbert’s poetry 
secure while other readers und it 
restless. How can it be secure and 
restless at the same tbne? Fish's 
answer is; by proceeding in accor- 
dance with the lonhs of ^formation 
catechizing. The relation between 
catechist and pupil becomes the rela- 
iioa between poet and reader; the 
poem is the poet’s effort to catechize 
the reader, to make him change his 
mind. Very neat; but it leaves the 
poet in the positjgn of the catechist, 
by definition and vocation secure 
rather than restless. Since experience 
IS an inclusive rather than an exclu- 
sive term, Fish regularly uses it to 
transcend scholarly - disputes: it 

.makes for a rhetonc of ‘%oth/and" 
rather than of “either/or", but it is 
not always convincing. 


Tbere are other problems. Who is 
the reader? In early essays, Fish had 
u) view the informed reader, corre- 
sponding to the gentle or judicious 
reader invoked in Augustan litera- 
ture; but that was not a helpful 
notion. In more recent work, he has 
'sUrted the question: many of his. 

lentancwe hunnctaiiM 


informed reader”, since he must be 
sufficiently informed to stay in the 
game. 

Fish has identified another prob- 
lem in his theory:, “it contains no 
room for evaluation". Certainly it 
does not help you to distinguish be- 
tween poems, or to decide that the 
poems of Milton and Herbert are so 
good that you must write two books 
about them or burst. "All aesthetics, 
then”. Fish insists, “are local and 
conventional rather than universal, 
reflectina a collective decision as to 
what wifi count as literature, a deci- 
sion that will be in force only so long 
as a community of readers or believ- 
ers (it is very much an act of faitli) 
continues to abide by it." Hie trou- 
ble is that if your theory keeps the 
rope as slack as this, you have to 
ruort to some other procedure to 
tighten it. It -is only by a minority 
decision, the consensus of the 
academib community as opposed to 
the market-place, that Dora Lessing 
is literature and Judith Krantz is not: 
the commercial verdict has gone the 
other way. Fish’s theory is of no help 
in these matters. . I can see why he 
wants a loose, liberal order, but I’m 
still surprised that he has not pur- 
sued the logic of bis own discrimina- 
tion, converting his taste into a prin- 
ciple. 

To bring these considerations 
together: the old essays as well as 
the new ones in Text show that Fish 
has always understood reading as a 
semantic process; the accredited 
experience is always an intellectual 
one, in the first instance at least. The 
theonr does not forbid pleasure, but 
it bios It in one form only, the pleas- 


ure the mind takes in witb. 

Its interrogations. -111 ^ duz; 
inscribed in the opulent 

from Pater to BanheStt not Lr 

lodged in Fish’s Text 
mention Barthes Is to 
that F«h’s theory of TMdinJft 
place for the literature ^ 
er aberration. Bathes’s Spn 
bhss (loutssanee). All the 
adverts to are of BarthS .S 
category, “the text that mm ^ 
jmlture and does not break wJhk! 

reading". That is; Fish’s*^?*^ 
always already recclved7 (U 
accommodation wlthia the L ^ 
community is secure, quite 
risk. The curriculum is eonf 
works which are, io BartiiS 
mg sense, lisible . . 

I have not emphasized the luw. 
tiveness, the attractive foJ^ 
Fish s essays. It is a great ^ 
unusual p easure these days to^ 
CTitic Wilting to 'discuss Itiia 
literature, reading, writing, aS « 
community of readers on the noife. 
standing that the reader plays 1^ 
pan in the production of his 
ence;_ that he does more than^ 


dictation from the codes he bw 
tiates. It is also exhilarating to £Ti 
entic who shows that several litta 
problems remain problems ueli 
because we insist on retaHing ilxia 
congealed fomu: displace ibta 
translate them into another idka 
and you find they lose much of itiei 
power to hun. If our teachers sai 
students are as weird os sonx <f 
Fish’s anecdotes suggest, it will oh 
more than his sanity to save m Ba 
that is another essay's vrork. 
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the interpr^ve perspective" from 
...which you “discova” or produce it. 
Jutecpretaiion . precedes ^ evidence. 
The .evidence lutbledn RaUie 'pro- 
: ““j? her>;Int6rpretatlc>n 

of Blake’S; "ThB Tyger" is' not, Ffab 
maintaibs, evidence at aU: fia^ng 
. mtprpi«te4. -the poem. tn a' certain 


guage and literary language. Ordi- 
nary. language is just as extraorduiary 
es flteraiy language, since both have 
, at heart rthat realm of values, inten- 
tions, and purpose wjiich Is often 
aKumeo to be the excluslvei property 
.ofUteratu^e*^ ... • ; • 

' It is Iwrd fp say'hpw seiibudy Fish 
intends these pekc^makiifg exercises, 
wa qwii critidsm faVoum one jdnd of 
.literature, the' kind in .wWch the' 


reader ' is .a- ' member ' of whatever 
uterpretive community he happens 
to belona to. The • obvious compari- 
son is with “the scientist" who works 
within a certain communify of sclen- ' 
lists BcooFdlDg to-in Thomas Kuhn’s 
phrase— whatever . paradigm is 
domiilant for the time beiiig. So 
^“>8 as the; paradigm holds, "the sci- 
who toows the ' 
rales of the game and plays it;, when 
the- paradigm changes, . he must 
chaise aecordingly or suffer relega-' 
non to sn ai^aid division. “Tlie 
”ader“ iff still, - therefore, “thc‘ 
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Wails from the icy water 


^ Titanic is in thirty-three “cantos", with the. level of extreme generalization - 

Dfi ‘Q I Hollingdftic sixteen intercalated poems: the cantos. *Ti's all Purgatory, mate!" Havana and 

BJ *** ^ byand large, tell the story, the inlercB- Berlin appear in this poem pre.sum- 

lated poems refer to it obliquely, some only because Enzensberur hup* 
..»« WARNUS ENZENSBERGER; of thern very obliquely. When he pens to have lived In them - which was 
HANS MAW allows himself to do so, Enzensberger oacli luck for him, since neither city 

7heSlnklDg of the Titanic can write very powerful and convincing lends itself very easily to bciim likened 

gSoo Manchester; Carcanet. D.95. narrative verse: the fifth Canto is ^o the floundering Titanic. Icchnical- 
372'8 forty-six excellent lines on the failure fy- the nearest he gets to a successful 

of the steerage passengers of the fusion of at any rate two of his 
t an article on book reviewing in a Titanic to take their rescue into their disparate locnlions is in the ninth 
lSr!nt edition of the Spectator, Christ- own hands; the twelfth Canto is twen- Canto, in which he describes a visit to a 
w looker laid it down that ty-eight excellent lines on the evacua- Havano cinema, where he secs “Bar- 

tionoftheshipithcfourteenlhCantois bara Stanwyck. . .hopping about with 
the absolute essential of any honest thirty-two excellent lines on the ship Clifton Webb” in a fibn set on a ship; 
book review. . . is mat it should give giQ^fy fining ^ater; the seven- ®ven here, though, he witholds the 


sixteen intercalated poems: the cantos, 
by and large . tell the story, the interca- 
lated poems refer to it obliquely, some 
of them very obliquely. When he 
allows himself to do so, Enzensberaer 


. ...some ably only because Eiizensberwr hup- 
of thern very obliquely. When he pens to have lived in them - which was 
allows himself to do so, Enzensberger uack luck for him, since neither city 
can write very powerful and convincing lands itself very easily to being likened 
narrative verse: the fifth Canto is the floundering Titanic. Icchnical- 
fbrty-six excellent lines on the failure fy- tiie nearest he gets to a successful 
of the steeraae oasseneers of the fusion of at any rate two of his 


g likened 
cchnical- 


how well does 


50 long as a survivors in the boats and conclusion. That, however* 


serious attempt IS made to answer listening to the cries of the survivors in « the best he can do; the worst, | 
these three questions, the reviewer is sea -rstrong narrative quite capable Perhaps. occurs at the end of the third 

bet W drew them up m any way he of enga^ng those "people who don’t Canto, when hi I 

lito , . But Hj® read poems" for whom Enzensberger looked out with an absent mind I 

reiuJt, it must be possible tor the produced his first volume of verse over ihe quay at the Caribbean Sea, 

r^er to glean a reasonable answer English. He shows us it is still a“d there I saw it . . . 

to the three primary questitms - and possible to write a poem in English * ft* ****»«^' looming high 

if ^is ts not the pase, then the about a shipwreck which never for a ■ " 

reriwerhasEBviedmtneoniyaspM^ momentbringslo.mind“The'Wreckof An - or rather "the” - iceberg off 
(rfhis task which must be called a the Hesperu?*, let alone^cOonagall. Havana70fcourse,itisanlllusion-“I 

And there is more fine verse: four of was ihe only one to see it” “but is It 

This seems a sane and sensible defini- tfig inserted poems, for Instance, are artistically speaking, very forced? 
lion of ihe reviewers duty. descifotions of painters and their paint- A failure, in fact? 

What Is this book trying to say? ings.TheymaybeimitationsofBrown- Enzensberger has, it seems to me, 
Well, here we go again: full steam ing, perhaps as communicated bv been unable to elude the younger of 
ahead into disaster. The Unlergang des Pound; they are certainly Browning- ancestral curses of the nouse 

Abtndlandes once more puts out on its esque; whether by design or not, and of German letters: inferior imitation of 
doomed maiden voyage. This time the they would easily establish their au- foreign models. The third Canfo, for 
ueerege passengers are "the Chicanos, thor's reputation If he were unknown, exanmle, begins: 

^imosand Palestinians”, and they of- But - and it’s a big but - everything , \um 

aboutTAeMflgoJrt^ dS5ni/froin Se walls, a'^foul insilm 

sinb: bul the rest of us are mostly no as happily achieved as this. There is the smell/choking the harbor, the post 
belter off. "Let os out/We are suffocat' matter of its wilful comiplexity. The voluptuously fading, /and scarciw gnaw- 
bia'’. we crv. but to no avail: “We go Firneatorioof Dante, you will recall, is ineBwav.davandol^UatthelenYear 


Eskimos and PaTestinians”, and they of- But - and it's a big but - everything 
coarse get the worst of it when the srap about The Sinking of the Titanic is not 
sinh: bul the rest of us are mostly no as happily achieved as this. There is the 
belter off. "Let os out/We are suffocat' matter of its wilful comiplexity. The 
bg''. we cry, but to no avail: “We go Piirgatorio of Dante, you will recall, is 
di^ softiy/bloated and sagging/sogri- also in thirty-three cantos, and the 


I of Dante, you will recall, is iMBway,dayandDlghtJatthe*IenYear 
lirty-three cantos, and the mn . . . 

, unmotivated appearance Of whom does that remind you of? There 
Lorois leaning idly over the breastrall/ Dante in several places here (the poem * touch of Hemingway in it: “You 
o[ his rolten tramp", the California, "Identity Check^, inserted after the imo^^ bow it is there early in the 
ud letting us ail go to perdition. And twenty-third Canto, is wholly devoted morning in Havana with the bums still 
once more the ^’news wires” hum, to him), and as a passenger aboard Ihe asleep against the walls of the build- 
enoouuding that the lights are going doomed liner, must be intended to inp;terore even the ice wagons come 
oDiiU overtheTitamc; once more the draw attention to this fact. We are by with ice for the tors?" (To Have a/u/ 
kyMtersclose over the ship of fools, being invited, it seems, to regard The Ho)feNo(). But the chief resemblance 
InMs and ^it-'edged menus. Blit once Sinlang of the Titanic as Eiaensbcr- » to another writer of Cantos: . 
there are survivprs. ... ger’a. jjwgqft?^ ' f sai oh ihe bowna’^ 

Fire left over, passed home throMh the crnployment For the gondolas cost loo much, that 

n wnt on breathing. of a sii^le m/mon/ technique. In the ^ year, 

We bad ended up here by chance. . fourth Canto, the author tells us that he there were not 'those girls', there 

We were III In the same 'boat. has written a' poem called "The Sinkihg waionehce'. 

When it Is all over once more the oftheTitanlc'’-"ltwasagoodp6ein , And Ihe'Buccontoro twenty yards^lf, 
Mtorreteoa". he adds, tightly shunning filso modesty . howltog 'SireiU' . , . (6inio in) 

l^mue.ir • » » - anti that It was "penclUed/mto a Thete is more that is Pdund-lilee: 

"®tebo^^ wrapped up/in black oil- it must have happened'in June, no, 


f sat oh ihe bo^na’s itepll 
For the gondolas cost too much, that 
year, 

And there were not 'those girls', there 
. was one hce'. 

And Ihe Buccentoro twenty yards on, 

. ' howling 'Stretti' . . . (Canto HI) ^ 


'• noK ™.ppid u’^Sobiorou- 

*wUy/hBnglna on to some rwn-efewn seafarers who ^ heading for dwtruc- 
craUe liner, Bt for the scrapyard/and tion, we are told that "the gentleman 
for self-destruction? . clad in whitOj/holding a. manuscript 

We art all in the same boat and it is wrapped in black oilcloth, ' U ,.Utli 


it was April, shortly before Easter - 
we look a walk down the Rampa. 

It was past midnight, Marla. Alexan- . 

far WlMMtru^^^^ clad in wWtO^olding a . Imkedatme harCTeaihinmaSiMe ^ 

Johrt all in the same boat and It is capped m black oilcloth,^ is un^ j^e^rtoPadUla'Slied a^ar . ... ^ 
^ the Tltahtc. It is also called doupt^Iypantc. Let usnottgvellon Ti,gje|f.cortection, as though you are 
the place you may happen to the awful risk of anrihilation.En^ taikina not writing, the ihtfoduction of 

SSi^i? tWe, did no< pmparisqn “K? diovna is Bozensbergeris wife, but I 

, t*ial the party had n^hed idng. however, not M to ndtlce the preten- - who Hetberlo Padilla is): 

' iDd Berlin p^hieh had outlived tiousness of his scheme, nor to quea- is PoiuS at his most tmitable. 

. ^*5^ "Nevw'Whtts of April T5, 1912", 

ge^^Widet; But the survivors/ of jjy inserted after the ninetednth Canto, Js 
, John Dos Passes, evenito the Amer- 

, try fo stay afloat: : I’wires", The Iblrteenlh '.Canto is 

• il^bfoitiidayy^’ I wall ' •• pul together from bits ofhwnns, like 8 

I hive/anpiher Beer’ , . . , 1 from tto 7ato 'There are other. obscurities n Oto) 

.i' to.say why, J ronfinue to ' V^heo he wte in Havana, to the }®**’!^ 

. .‘y-, '.i /wQ.'and toiswim. i iS?^,whenhewa8inBerllh..T1te 'tag - 
•iM^^sayfogyTlitaAsww ' "Sinking of the Titanic” is a poem he thnty-seconl^io entire,..,^. 

; 32S?a depend cth whether you;; vwte ^ifah wja? lost in: Ihe ptot; the. ^ : 

g£fe«i^ngibf thC Titahic.by ari.; shlmwcok^^^ ^ " ' 

; • Sgl^.a^uati!: m6taphoi^ for. the-!: to iriuch'bf it aahe can ' ' "i-i- ' 

'!.% ^^r ^e^ti44kb'!iybrld^ forthe!; atietottfeptoifkto'toto^itpse^lfe^^ i „ 

®^■1280^My■^ toying (Mat thisjs a j. 


•'r- impunani noieoooKs lion in nitXiHQlti 

•recording schcjlarlyTacts and jitetafy ; Mlddtemaith: ‘ . : 

quotations, were for Geprge .jaildtV ' ; 1 ' ■ i'^ ... ^ 

i W ifS f nfpilK ■ ' nn tea !.afo‘t ' fsB 
as the, noyeU.- ihejnselyes, 6oixlot| : iiifbrSmtiySIjns 

5 Scrupulous r^untin^ her ' his. : tThnslatfons'' from i-rq 


if . tt; Munion . informative.. It is 

SSo hS" trhn8fotfona';^"nl i TO 

writing hafjits in ihisi biography; • ^ i'gqggtoi^thdugh toSc 0^ 

i ptobtem 

jiWtke ^tioel Qto bf htif :kho.Wlidge of 1 'po? 

Iter’- nnti^talFina'' WlaMtar...!,!. v J mist 


^Tid.tl 

idatoCAt 



ATHLONE 1 


The First Stargazers 

An Introduction to the Origins of - 

Astronomy 

JAMES CORNELL 

First comprehenalve survey of archaeo- 
astronomy — the theory that ancient 
monuments like Stonehenge were 
astronomical observatories. 

0 485.30004 4 £7.95 

An Introduction to Greek Sculpture 

JOHN BARRON 

Enables Ihe beginner to appreciate the 
mastery of Greek sculpture and offers more 
advanced students a deeply considered 
personal view. Fully illustrated. 

Cosed 0 485 IJ 196 9 £J5.00 
Paper 0 485 12033 X £5.95 

Norse Poems 

W.H. AUDEN & PAUL TAYLOR 
The first complete collection of Auden’s 
renderings of Old Icelandic poetry. 

0 485 11226 4 £7.95 

The Romantic Age 1800-1914 

ed. NICHOLAS TEMPERLEY 
Volume 5, and the first to be published, In the 
six-volume Athlone Hlstoiry of Music In 
Britain, a major reappraisal by the leading 
musicologists In the field. Relates music to the 
social and cultural life of the period — Includes 
\flctorian popular music, Slerndale Bennett, 
Sullivan and Elgar, and the rise of Interest In 
criticism, music theory and musicology, 

0 485 13005 X £40.00 for the first three months 
of publication. ..£45.00 thereafter 


Dissemination 

J/1CQUES DERRIDA, inns BARBARA JOHNSON 

One of Dertida’e most ceniral and aemlnel works; Includes brllllani and original 
reading* ol Plato. Mnllarme and Philippe Sollers and ofleis a ms|or 
re-evaluetloii of the logic of meaning. 

0485 30005 2 £2001 

From Locke to Saussure , , 

Essays on. the Study of Language and Intellectual History 

HANS^AARSLEFF 

The history of Ungutatlcs from John Lxiehe to Ferdinand de Saussure. by one ol 
itie mesi important modern linguists. 

048530001 X £18.00 • 

' Eicblainfng Aiaericsic 'tlM Federalist 

GARfiV WILLS 

Traces ihe Influence of Hume's thought upon the papers wriUen Io urge Ihe • 
pasaege of tha American Constitution. 

0 48530003 5 £14.50 

Tolstoy, on Education 

ALAN PINCH A MICHAEL ARMSTRONG 


The 

Athlone 
History of 
Music in 
Britain 


CollecUon.of Toleto 
0485JiJ985 £1 


wrillns* on tbs iheory. and p/acl(ce of educeilon. 


William Godwin as .Novelist 

B.JTYSDAHL 


FIrei full-lengih study of Godtrin’e n'oVels, re|aiii^ them iO his philosophical ; .'. 
. writings: • ' ' 

04Bftl2S3X : £13,00 

- the EUsabethan' Paniphleteere ''i- 

^NDRACLARR: '■ ' ' 


lUumlnstee' many aspeci 
0485IJ2I6 2 X16.00 


ofEtbabethan life and.JJle'rature. 


treflte ' 
^•Ttot , 


had darktiifod comF 
wai iwboify k 


vyiip in '103/ iroto i Samliel StnllcS’sT.^^rirto , 
UUWGeor^Siephensbm 

^8f^^®tidnerreirldrk’ilia:i«iti(ir.>lo<t' ‘ ' 

toe i 

^rivJ..v lus ciaiqivtnai , w. ... 

Stephenson;, Mcamdi,a<:'‘tnbde|*'‘ fdi-. iiGoethbfell 
Adato Bddei;;6n.sucli 'groUrtds to iMlJ- Tlw«>,;d 

both having a figvouritefciqg' apd Ifoth 'j man apdi's?'' 




wurae-^iTiaterlittancI 


w 




i|$ hte of:'; . Miisttojly 


t^^.B*waps}gq;8b gS'; 

ithe; ! putiklrki.’: 
Watttbtfhdj intojvibtdfyi- r 
iip^totio^^ 1^. ghdii; 

aiSther 


isipoptoii 


''''(cwk''htih,a|oiig. •- 

^itortiont. whofo breath, did the 

mkhdv^rt ttdiPto bitof? , . |f,.i'. • 

' f gkiog ?%4 

i wholer t find It ba(d to b^evd that 


:Lst]ii America arid tlici Secipnd World Wair: 1939-1942 
R. A. HUMPHREYS . ^ t>485 ]77I08 . £16,00 

‘Ma^ Betisek incepts of Litdng Things' 

W.RflRIH , . r ; ' . . 0485 195542 £18.00 

Mad Doctors, Madhouses ail'd Madmen. \ 

'The Sdolal Higtbry of ,Poychlatiy In the Victorian Era ' ' 

l^.AiypREWSCytt; .04S5300p28 £J6pO 

The Corxetipo'ndrince of'deremy Benihqih 
VolumeBlV&.V.t788-n97 .«'- 

fd ALEXAN0£fiTAVLOffM/lWE: • 

Volume IV 0 48S 13204 4 -£45,00 : VoluroeVa4aS 152052 £40.00' 

\^ldnMlVA,Vesas«t;04^l3I99,7^ ' 

.JAQ^S^D^HipA. Mtis. : : ' 

Coliccllph'of the only consld^bls Ihlervlews given by Derrida. 

048530000 J:,:£icr95' , 

" ; n't- 

l EriMto’ChsuMpni lllie Mari .and hls.Muril^ s 

.tN Jnl biography In'KpBllsh bfthlelmpionahi.Frarieh uiirrtjpbseri covsre'lhe full 
''nuitoaf'msmaiAc. ' >. 

■0:4»JJ2l7f: £980 v;;-. • j-.-r ... .. . ;..i " .. ' 

'rinaol Coihtra-.Soloidiogy.. 'I'".'!., [ i.j'..''. 

OiLOANfia^, ; -'■■ ■ •' I-'- 'v ■V- w' 




eto,;are'toiWvf 




S i^si’roU- OtiV thq:\ whlto' W 

jj!do' iLto kvoig.; 'overi .Jdyto/:.QMtoj!®2 
idVi^te-Eri-J iNorth.lSirnri^^ 
fe,6t,tbe-‘nu^t^in: 1960s. ^dvEofli 

lito' fitob.sfg ; ;»,i;haYe!to;i^ 


thti)'l tar-toor 
:iil a' 

cjeirii^-abbu^'a 
: its- owq': story 



;f :ror^- tHeu ti.1 
ly-ipkd^qdatd. 


'SfKMM Hegel *> sma^r critic 'of Xsiiil snef, ‘ihroligh ihlr.;of toctoloay'.kstoi. .'j ; 
'.V..hw ihs prpfsjistanal itodtr In-tH'e Mdal Sclenees U^wlll bit'an liidtiipcnisibir' ; 
'4udy,’'AnlhoiwOlifilehs. ■I'.'i'.r' ..v 

.CoN<}qto5fi2i.4d £18.00 ' 

'CofiMU Itey'esMys nnd OMtrpcta:lrplailii8 mijSlIdsiri eng fiw«ircri,itoiprrMAce by-'' 
itha'SiuherltlM^.lilciiKlirM VlnHli^;Jatriss’.Hehn Bctris^sha ji>lin llidt.;.' 

j2J9,./ .£t^;qp . i;'-;'-;:- ’,.../i^048S;;J2dS^2 : :£6.93;;f;' 


hd'hto.^riertakdii 


is worth 
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Heard but not seen 


By Humphrey Carpenter 

JOHN DRAKAKIS (Editor): 

British Radio Drama 

296pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£19.^ (Paperba^, £6.95). 


objective as to “focus (he critical Yet, despite these limitations, there does not, the result will probably be 
debate about radio drama more sharp- does emerge from the book a set of inferiortootherinedin.slmplybecause 
ly", this purpose is not obviously answers to the q^uestion why radio less is offered to the audience. Consid- 
shared by all tne contributors. Six out drama has not fulniled its early prom- er how much duller the recent televi- 
of the eight of them are chiefly con- ise. The chief answer is q^uite simply sion serialization of Nancy Mitford’s 
cerned to give biogiraphicaf-cum- that the good radio play is far more Love in a Cold Climaie would have 
critical accounts of notable radio dra- difficult to write than most authors been on the radio, even if it had been 
matlsts - MacNeice, Doiotlw L. realize. We tend to think of radio as done with equal skill. 


The fallacy that radio can 
crea e pictures in the llstenertmS 
based on a misundemaSS 
the undoubted truth that itsSj 


fi /pT Ko niatlsts - MacNeice, Dorotlw L. realize. We tend to ttiinK or raaio as 
n Sayers, Dylan Thomas, Henry Reed, easiertohandlethanfilmortelevision, 

^ Giles Cooper, Beckett, Susan Hill - and in a sense it is: you only require 

^ ^ articles, which form the comparatively simple technical appar- 

arl IS an ^prusion of the im- central and larger port oHhe book, the aius, and (he costs are low. But the fact 

.ion - so mat aMne pest a stage argument often gets lost. Only Draka- is that radio is an unnaiural medium, 

ts a second-hand aefair wheKBS himself, in me introduction, and We do not experience the world in 
idlo-srane is peTOnd art - n is Qavid Wade In his concluding survey terms of sound without sight - unless, 
**^®^\f**’^**i'?n of radio plays in Britain since 19w, of course, we are bUno; and it is 

I really conduct the debate. notable how often the best radio 


“All art IS an expression of the im- 
agination - so that at the best a stage 
scene is a second-hand affair- whereas 
the radio-scene is beyond art - it is 
reality itself, not an isolated expression 
ofimagination, but imagination itself." 
So exulted Gordon Lea, an early 

E ractitioner of BBC radio drama, in a 
andbook for producers in 1926. Those 
early days of the radio play were 
certainly heady. When Val Gielgud 
became Productions Director of the 
BBC Drama Department In 1929, 
there was a good deal of talk about a 
“national theatre of the air", llie 
introduction of the Dramatic Control 
Panel (a machine, not a committee) 


comparatively simple technical appar- A ready response to this may be that 
aius, and (he costs are low. But the fact radio allows the listener to fill the 
is that radio Is an umiaitiral medium, visual void with his own imagination. 
We do not experience the world in This, it is often said, is a great strength 
terms of sound without sieht - unless, of radio over television. In fact most 
of course, we are blind; and it is listeners probably do not bother to 
notable how often the best radio make this imaginative e^ort; nor will 


really conduct the debate. notable how often the best radio make this imaginative e^ort; nor will 

dramatists have made use of blindness; the skilled radio dramatist really want 
. . . while at least one of them, R. C. them to, for the listener's imagination 

One must mso regret that so little Scriven, is blind himself. For those of can distort the writer's own vision. But 
attentiM is paid to ^ducereand their yj ^vIJo are sighted, the radio play is an a playwright will have to work over- 
work. The name of Douglas Cl^rdon artificial limitation of our experience, time with his use of words if he is going 
crops up again and again, but his and the radio dramatist must recognize to keep an audience’s appetite fully 
extraq^inaiy achievements during thisanduseitashisstartingpoint.lfhe satisfied, 
several decades as a BBC producer are ^ 


crops up again and again, but ms 
extraqrcunary achievements during 
several decades as a BBC producer are 
never discussed in any detail. Others 
who flit by, tantelizinKly, are R. D. 
Smith ana D. O. Bridson - names 


mize to keep 
If he satisfied. 


meant that multi-studio productions ' which are almost sacred to those whose 
could be mounted, and new works attention in youth wos captivated by 


were soon being commissioned from ihe radio loudspeaker rather than the 
writers and producers such as Richard TV screen. They, surely, were the 
Hughes, Lance Sieveking, and Tyrone • achievers of ' consistently high stan- 
Gutliric. . dards, even if the writers weren't, and 


r than the 
were the 


'^nty. years later, 


ioorer:w.TdiffcS 

far as sheer quantity was concerned, 
radio drama had kept up its early 
promise. By 1945 about 400 olavs 


. one would like to know how Jhey went 
about their work. Even Martin EssUn, 
whose name was synonymous with 
“serious” BBC radio drama for so 
many years in the 1960s and 1970s, only 
gets passing mentions. And what about 
actors' microphone technique, and 


of failure. Val Gielgud had tried to uSt® 

encouraae the avant-earde. and had Most of all, there should have 


encourage the avant-garde, and had 
introduce an “Experimental Hour" in 


been much more 'quotation. As several 


iished body of major writers who could 
be relied on to supply tlie BBC with 
gutstanding plays for broadcasting. 
“We have taUed to discover more than 
a ndoitnum of first rate work'-', wrote 


Archives, but most of us never get 
round to doing that, and the general 
reader/listener can't remember most of 



“ I , 


;dranii|tlats.’' 

' I UfactatabouttheUmethatOielgud 

-wrote thlSj the tide turited or sirented : 
. to. Louis MacNeice’il 77ie Dark Tower, 
’ wasbrdadcaatlnl946,'aodltualieredin 
rome twenty years .of comparative 
- richness. Under Milk, Wood was first 
heard in January, 19S4x'Beckett's first 
radfo play, i4/f.7nar Faff, was produced 
• by Donsld MCVi^nnie m 1957:' and - 


portray the impossible U IlnfiS 
fois sense it is "pure imaglnatSlni 
Goons towng a full-sized canC 
replica of Great Britain up andSJ 
the North Sea to decoy HitfcrareS 
Eresentedtothe ear, asUWinfl 
Pooh and Piglet setting a 

trap. Comedy and chlldren'setSS 

nient are, in faQt, better off withsS 
alone than in any other 
medium, as the Goon ShowanJS 
dren's Hour testified for maowM 
Sometimes, too, the expbitalionW 
absence of vision can be hllBrloah 
tantalizing as this excerpt from one j 
Henry Reed’s incomparable anl too 
rarely heard “Hilda *niblet" BbR 
shows: 

Rector: And that's the new 1: 
screen she gave us; the s^i f 
rather unusual for a church, bw I 
can see, rather unusual: Aidstkf F 
course, but rather unimm i, 

Reeve: My word, yes, it b, mb 

Rector: Rather unusual for nduA 
And if you step outside s^hi 
minute you can see the ivo n 
finials she gave us for the pdid... 

The other reason for the coaipn 
live failure of radio drama seems bb 
mundane. The plays, as wehoveiMd, 
usually vanish after their inilhrii^ 
and repeat; there is not much nuq 
00 offer, and the big naines, 
have done some initial wiiling w 
radio, are not easily lui^ back (oik 
microphone from (heir .succeuB i 
other media. David Wade also iq 

g ests, Intriguingly, that the vies d 
umanity which the sldll^iadid|ib 
wright is likely to offer nuyiM n 
particularly acceptable. (6 i popdv 
audience. Tdevl^n, be 
courages the socisl-politlcal^yjiiiii 
the study of introversion anoundew 

cy, Meanwhile we mvatbegnleH.! . 

tnink, for such orggramo^ » H> | 
Hitch-hlker^s Guide to t}it : 

reminder that as long, as the iw^ k 
exists someone, at mtmt, mw* k 
what to do with it, . ’ \ 


Grabbing the goodies 


By Jerei^y Hardie 


the emergence of at leAst a handml of jack TINKERi 
talent^ Whiten whose" chief form of The Teleyisloii Bdroiib , 
ekpre^gjl Was.thp ra^dio play. V , ,'22^. Qpartet Books. £7.9^. 

> A handful, but:not manv: and. * i; ’’ 

WrEting in John Drqkakis’g symposium^ • sesajss 

the 'riflfo: critic of TAe nmai, 'David 

-_!l. I* ««n. - ! ai .a . .« * • a a 


7, Yorkshire; . Cadbury; already been awarded; and the Kems- 


Ar .L 1 . ' • , « ; ' tium (which became ATV) may have 

.Of all the barons, LewGradecomgs been suspect for its"daunting array of 
put .ta muOT foe .most interestlilg.' For vested interests'' and tlie brashness of 
much of the booi^ the emphasis Is bri the publicity campaign with which it 
m generosity ud his homely iiistihct sought the franchise; but at least it had 
ror^ pbpular pro^trlmes. He. risM. the money, and was WilUneifo pul it 
• y*,;- i sejMepreqating wit,, arid wbare its mouth was. Andiha fears of 


censorship at all,' ,aild Ac 
virtually required by statute 
censor sometimes. It will 
consistent and arbi^ 
however fo^sighted, cleat-h wWW 
humane the censors iiw; CenjOW. 

Inhp.rAiiflv nrhltraW. Blld h0W«n 


inherently arbltra 
exercised it will o 
all the time. 


r.andhow*^ 
Mid half (he 


nivy: 

t'-i: 

I 



similarly, there is rigi : 

complaining , 


was bound to be 
t so clear at foe 


WMsj'but kwny of. foem Caays;^^ Granada TV , to Loto ' .hffilty is expressed T,‘ • , ' v - :« • . • 

are stiji l(ttie.inpre than JJplayi' fori; -Beyeridj^^ Oj^miltee book ^ progresses, - 

cleanng bp tfie,, lunch of.: iq'jM9;^J^^ emerges. Thefo Is a (^iUioEddscribtiM s®*^dlwhi8e4ifor. We ere reminded 

tfabm, he remarks, • ' book is full of dliforUnjganetidbtes and- of. ,Xew Grade’s behaviour on. the of Ned Sherriij’s vacuous, 

i .^.1 •A iL — ^...u — — . ... perhaps false;i remark about Da'yid 
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lent may be the ^ I 

whodelormfo6whatiito,p6WJ^ I 
programmes will berej^tah^.p, , I 
to iTme tor reastms WiuyM :, ^ 
reasonable ,pr. prejudlc^- !^ ■ 

. which such fejechon pmaWriWJ 
able, because, (but .orjy 
industry is nfono|wM^ 
tfated ■programme-m^^’ft 


..-^i to 3^’ejipeHmehti^^ 

f^.grea ^nei^ld hf>vf;hl 
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ieado 
tytoWm,-.' 


pvjhthe.wsiriBasfoo 
them earlier; but tha 


live iachievdmehts cgsl, but the ..Qp^rtuw 
tie had proved television ^th 
but that.bit Mehis to bgve .very rqany. publiMW?.: 
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The all-absorbing box 


By Peter Conrad 
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Thirty Seconds 
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The Language of Televisibn. 
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1 read, 1 began Doors are praised despite their faults 
™ioK enterprise because “U is by ricllons tliat the 

® tacts are remembered if they arc to 


they arc to 
John Pilser 


T-k -i J T J remcmpercu at all"; John Pilger 
hv tfflwIS commended for combating the 

by the publishers, however, makes It medium's causal foreelfultiess in a 
an expensive jest. programme entitled Do You 

Silverstoae's achievement Is to Remember Vietnam?’, Bob Hope, 
have made popular culture as pedan- whose calling card was the song 
•tically . forbidding and as niuslily “Thanks for the Memory", is chided 


dreary as any other academic avnen- when he turns up at the Palladium 
tion. His offence is the greater tar having, these days, “a bit less 
because, in spite of the pretence of inamory to be thankful for". But 
beetle-browed intellection, his own Janies flinches from^ taxing his read- 


!8pp. ^re I 
1413^30 


IAN McEWANt 
The Imitation Game 
Three Plays for Television 
17Sbp. Cape. £5.95. 

0224 018^2 


Televiston Is an Insidious case ot that 
logical equaliang of form and con- 
tent teblen is the ambition of all art. 
Euh art defines for itself a reality 
K^priate to its own technical con- 
diuoai: fora selects and alters con- 
tent; But with televisiod this mutual 
dependence turns into a ravening 
.fttidtinn. On television, fonn vic- 
uiiouily ingests content. .The 
wHm coasHtutes its own message, 
cAdng dlffei^ces between the. kinds 
. d miitilal it transmits- You can't 
kBiAiMs ihe programmesvend and 
die ads begin: detective serials are 
promofloniu campaigns for the fast 
on vhidi are the armature and 
w>p^ of their protagonists; Char- 
ft Angels is a succession of per- 
nworily dramatized- commercial 
tebiwux for the brands ot shampoo, 
and eoaditioner which the 
"W of. ibat.gjossy sorority lavish 
ra their hair.; (miring begun defin-. 
n lu- own. reality, teTevlsion ven- 
7[ta to.snpplant the world outside 
%. to; to which it's .supposedly 
Ijtajnng. :.No .longer- content to 
IW foe news, teleirision now 
ll, lU cameras cue the plck- 
w to, close tanks and the demons- 
fo ^ant. An^a Rlpponl: 
Sy foBm used to arm hereelf wth a ■ 
' S?ta filver^nm' wheii readiiu the 
;?%fo».on BifeCri. Clasped oifoseiy 
hand^ it Implied that she'd, 
in ...the act of writing 
was employed to. relay. 
j^.v mop- boastqd of the. 
cadent Intfomisslon. of 

tog thetefore inevitabiy: 
2?!® to, foos© born'?agaih tor-,- 
tne hierophantt of.atructufal- , 
"^torwhom auebnient is.iib,'lnore'i 
utd! cool 

IJU*. ffliverlftmo'a^The 

SShiT is an .esp 

."tat, .ejmmple/.i'fjf. the 'hew .mys- 
^;^^^gah4yi^obsd(iiinti8t, it 
,|wpV to. be a meta-iixitlque 

. UMubje^ 19 ® '.tfailiceaden tai 
!| absthictippj i he 

kV'Wjto.dbmaan jJU^lf- to 

jHeqttolikad'.,,- analysis 
-jNlieadUy/m air:; on 
9f li stogie- : ,pt6- 
;W«ekrad serial 


thinking is lazily second-h&nd, pillag- ars with the retributive consequences 
ing Saussure, Jakobson, Ldvi-^rauss ^ total recall, and acquiesces even- 
and Malinowski. His example almost to«ly in television's dmire to release 
convincM me that there’s some truth H* ®”*l distract us from 

in the democratic pieties which are fo^pf®****; There is ... a limit , he 
CUve.James’s critical creed. Crilicisra [p^ow guilty we 

of television, James says in his intro- feel about being unable to 

ductlon to the revieWs reprinted in J •** '? Sratefui to foe 

7Vie Crystal Bucket, is a universal ^ *'^1® ^to. because her 

franchise: “Eveiybody is a television y.lS“W t®®"*®® ®»«®P‘sra: 

critic .. . The only difference is that a ^9rget the 

few of us write it down." In contrast taeling you were run- 

with the grandiose obfuscation of ™''8®way . 

Silverstone, James is homespun and James’s criticism replicates— indeed 
homiletic. He’s forever propounding often supersedes— the medium it ts 
what used to be called home-truths, criticizing. The blurb announces that 
Because he sees television ns a bless- his column Is read in countries where 
ing: to the common' man, he hns the programmes he writes about are 
dowsed, in order to write about it, a never seen. Hiat's because the col- 
persona of bluff (yet often preachy) umn is itself a televisual experience, 
plain speaking— the voice of the man James writes like a television pc^ 
on foe Bondi omnibus. He defends former and, though his liberal prin- 
television’s simplifications, because elples may be outraged, he warms, 
he practises them himself. Holocattst with a fellow pro's appreciation, to 
is excused because “an historical 


and the slur has the additional 
advantage of pandering (o the Philis- 
tines. If James Is toolish about 
Lohengrin, which only bores the 
emptyfoeoded, then it's shamelessly 
ignorant of him to call The Barber of 
Seville "Mozart minus the brains" or 
to dismiss The Country Wife with 
another cheap and Imperceptive 
attempt at an epigram— “Wycherley's 
witticisms are not witty” — in which 
truth is sacrificed to allfteration. The 
cackle of approbation the performer 
elicits apparently overrules any 
remorse tne critic might feel for his 
tawdry and irresponsible injustice to 
Wagner or Rossini or Wycherley. 

Albeit nt such expense, James docs 
make us laugh. Michael Arlon, on 
the other hand, makes us think. 
Arlen (Ihe televi^n critic of The 
New Yorker) and James were invidi- 
ously juxtaposed in a recent 
Observer magazine feature on Dallas. 
James wrote the captions for the 

E in-ups of .thte characters, inventing 
ilariously exact metaphors for J.R.^ 
hat band or Sue Ellen's oily, 

vMmUIIa anAllglia A wtjBvOo 


the superb effrontery of those who 


memory [cannot ] be transmitted use the forgetful medium to deny 
without being simplified", and soap their- own incriminating posts— Mos- 
operas are said to be compulsive ley (with his “undbnlnisned brio"), 


Winifred 


because they pastoraliy “simpli^ Albert Speer, Winifred Wagner, 
life”. Dickens, too, benefits from this Nixon. The jacket photograph snows 
endearing because undemanding him posed In competition with his 
aesthetic of James's: "one of the own openmouthed visage coughed up 
functions of his style performs (r/c) is by the television tube, and he admits 
to win your consent while he simp- that when, in a unionized future, a 
llfles”. conflict of Interest is declared be- 

n.. hU}r.|;..ing PONI™ h?5Z«eTh=“.1 
televisions bequest to James Pfonj’ option. But the different obliga- 

SB 

Wlf^ ^mixture ^hUe must blushfuUy avert his gaze. 

velocity of his jokes lead him to 

claim iutism for hlrosolf, for, as he ^h don wrote 

declares in another of his off-hand larCg that they were the o^y 

encvcaicals. “A sense of humour is worth watching on television, 

just common sense, dancing,’' TTius whose serious , programmes ™ 

he equips the common man-^horetcH ^®, *ain5*?r 


tion to explore ilic programme's sig- 
niriciincc— its social und psTCholugi- 
cal aerodynamics. Its destabilization 
character and relaxation of moral 
imperatives. But so far as James is 
concerned, the series Is just an alibi 
for saloon-bar ribaldry: “Which of 
the four leading ladies would be 
wearing the bra this week?” Perhaps 
James's aphoristic sallies are . a 
squirming response to the Observer's 
restrictions on space. He's compelled 
to cram The Barber of Seville or TVie 
Country Wife into a phrase, and in 
doing so he necessarily s^hts, even 
defames, them. Hence his concern, 
noted above, to vindicate television's 
simplifications, because he jsenses 
here an analogy to his own 
enforced and unjust condensations. 
Arlen, with more column inches to 
stfqion 'himself ia, can ' prolong hi* 
reviews ' into meditations on the 


Jdliional nature of televisual reality and of the 
1 C philis- society convened inside the box. The 
I about columnist expands into an essayist, 
ires the Many ot the essays in Arten’s The 
mclessly Camera Age concern television's 

barber of equation between form and content. 
Bins" or its compulsory correspondence be- 
ife with tween the world behind the screen 
irceptive and that outside the window. In one 
chcrley's piece, Arlen compares Ihe docile, 
n which insulated passivity of watching televl- 
lon. The sion to the experienceless voyaging 
erformer of air irovel, in another to the gjiiilty 
les any privacy of masturbation. Television 
il for hfs claims to be our window onto the 
usiice to world, but it's an aperture . yielding 
rley. entry only to the vicarious or simu- 
nu<« ilnpt. totod pseudo-life immured within its 
Lflcn on sound-proof studios or within the 
IS think transistorized domestic boxes which 
' of The ®^® theatre. Given the choice 
re invidi- Between our own actuality and Ihe 
recent tolevisual simllacrum, we all— like 
m Dallas James opting to be on (or in) 

for the front of it with his 

inventlns notebook— choose foe fiction. Arlen 
for J R ^ describes himself on a country 
fi's oily weekend “in this windowlcss room 
' Aricn's watching filmed scenes of distant 
\enAge) ftomals while actual animals wan- 
1 in addl- stored about in the Helds below, beg- 
ime'ssig- Ring for attention''. 
iTCiiolugi- Television operates within a closed 
bilization circuit, eliding the difference be- 
of moral tween its Inaufoenticitv and our ves- 


tween its Inauthenticity and our ves- 
tigial reality, beaming its messages 
duect from its studios to our liomes 
and managing in the process to by- 
pass the outdoor world in-between. 
Arlen quotes Barbara Walters's 
forewell on one of her interrogatory 
vaudevilles: “I’m so pleased you 
could Join us In your home. Good 
evening from mine." With these 
words she defensively closes off the 
circuit from external, interfering real- 
ity. In our homes we'd been watch- 
ing her in her home, or as a prying 
guest in the homes of her unfortu- 
nate interviewees. The box haiboura 
inside itself an infinite, redesiive 
series of smaller boxes. Yet we pre- 
,fto this . totiiod6> caiaeoob to the 
ampler, ventilated vrorld elsewhere, 


OI anupOUOHU ■ UUIWUUIIS,' ■ 

Jovirf tones are also the sound of ■ 

democracy. Not even the vcjve and 

velocity of his jokes lead him to 

claim iutism for hlrosolf, for, as he ^h don wrote 

declates in another of his off-hand tarCa that they were the o^y 

encvdicals, “A sense of humour is worth watching on television, 

just common sense, dancing," TTius whose serious , programmes 

he equips the common man-^horetcH ^®, *ain5*?r 

fore supposed to be oafish and demamUng toieU^s as 
leaden-hoofed-with baUet pumps, but whose tapses inia abject tr^. 
and sends him away pirouetting. No might accidentally stimulate his 
wonder James’s flattered readers CTeative,unaginatlqn, . . • 
dote on him. There’s sodietliing re- Tlie Oxford English don happens to 
amurin^y complacent, idyllicaljy banal be me. James can't say so,. because if 
about the aplu^sma wbldi underpin • he named names the joke's punch- 
his diticai procedure, Penelope line, wouldn’t work: He goes on: 
Keith has had the ohe about' com-, muldh't work. He goes on: 

J . A sJi-. ^ '! 


The Ntoe Symphonies: 6^ 
Beethoven 

ANTONY HQPKWS 


and' sends him away pifouet 


dote on him. TTiere’s sodietlii 


mbit sense dancing indred oh a little 
plaque, and tonga it, aptly .enough, 
on the wall' of her kltdien. James's 


Ini bis case the Ai^ls certainly 
seem, to have done the trick; Next 
time'l saw him to the flesh hewas' 
wearing an earring. . 


preferences ere anti-authoritarian. wearing an eai^g. 

He mistrusts . experts, deriding foe Qq qotie of the Tew occasions when 
bodily uncoordinatidn of ; talking Q{vg Junes hUs seen me in what he 
beads: like Patrick Moore ^nd the picturesquely Calls “the flesh” have I 


Specimlims oh Mastehnlnd. ^Perhaps have T 

toe elevaltofl (rf.ww pqpwff ^ wasbh. 


deranged minuteness of ^the hren wearing an car-rtog. Nor, to: 
Specialisms oh Mastetrnirtd. ^Perhaps have T sported bite -when he. 

toe elevattoo (ri.vbx pqpnff ^ ydx aMthb foare, But a, Jamesiah -pafe'' 

eitolMas jfoe ; lelf-cttoopta^ gnphreven ono;iiJ|:e W 


-Jamesiflas chww torthli croWtlpto ghw *' In ^dut 
Tie. jtilptoalo Rriegh!s p ' S^bauahiDg 'i llMIf'-^rust .-.have its 

■ lastotitoseNectar'wckieti^:^ ;Tn ' i hralaudlOg phonies, 

! J ,i, ’ At the cleafc w^llii; i , nlmtot as if he 

; • Where swpetneM dwell^ « ' wh rotod-lrack of canned tisiwllty, 
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BEETHOVEH 
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^ iThis is the -first fiill-scflle, 

. study in English since Sir • 

. ' George' Grove’s jpublished in 
■ 1896- ■ 

* It gives, a detailed analysis of 
. each symphopy With , 

extensive quotes 'froih tho 
'scores .. 

» • . ‘s’* 

^ It demonstrates both 
. ' Beethoven's debt ,ta 

ClassicUfo Rhd his :• 

i Romantic innovation . 

* It sets khe'music against thd background of ' 

Bcethbvcn’s storniy and Anally tragic jife i: . ^ 

t. >^titten.>with' .tb(^ unique blend of .etuiliciou' ^dl human;, 
sympathy which chara^erlze Ahtlionj!' Hcipkln^ Work ' ■ 

. iSlfl.50 Uef 


wIK^ 
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TELEVISION 


our membership of which television 
has persuaded us to renounce. 

Arfen notes thui the medium des- 
trews inmined habits of commonal- 
ity in order to re-enfranchize us as its 
l^tees or dependents. We're now 
cifizens of the box, communing with 
talk-show hosts, newscasters and 
weather forecasters. Alienating us 
from one another, television plugs us 
separately into its own society of 
flickery, fickle electronic celebrity. 
Arlen sees the Oscars ceremony as 
an indoor, artificial parade, a suosli- 
inte for the military or patriotic pro- 
cessionals of the nineteenth century. 
When the refractory world from 
which television has sealed itself off 
intnides, tlie box grows censorious 
and tunes out the offending truths. 
Americans grew tired of the Vietnam 
war b^use it insisted on enacting 
•itself nightly in their living rooms on 
the .television news. Withdrawing 
troops became cognate with changing 
the channel; Xyndon Johnson 
accepted that the war couldn’t be 
won o^y when Waiter Cronkile told 
him so on CBS. Aden is superb on 
the network r^rting of the nuclear 
accident at Three Mile Island in 
1979 when, for o moment, televi- 
sion’s insulating blandness failed and 
on alarndng reality seeped into the 
vacuum. But Cronkite, who on 
March 30 .1979 admitted his fear, 
soon reined ids composure and 
rcturnea to his solemn nocturnal 
benediction of the status guo 
(“That’s the way it is’*): inimiral 
reality was once again kept at bay. 

By its stealthy work of mediation, 
television converts whatever it 
transmits Into an' internee and an 
Image of Itself. Albert Hunt com- 
ments in bis The Languau of Televi- 
sion on the medium's self-ebsotpLloa: 
its conduct is narcissisdcally self- 
referring, and Its “new and particular 
language" is “that element in a pro- 
gramme which can only be fully 
appreciated Ity an audience familiar 
with other programmes in the 
series". Though it has a reputation 
for sieve-like mental lassitude, televl- 
siot) demands of Its adepts an encyc- 
lopaedic Jore and learning, and teals 
them, with recondite allusions to its 
own past. Hunt retnatke on the 
esolencism of Moreeambe and Wise 
routines, in which jokes will “refer, 

• back toia sketchy, petfdcmed 
.oaillbT“v:nii 9 bok i% fof ever eonilr- 
lto«dC In the irappjementan screed 
<'i'' ' ; ora ihiitbfi The repertofre of miiblcs 


television fictionalizing fact and lock- medium whose bidding he does, 
ing the product in an airtight unreal- Telephoning Beeb cronies to report 
ity. The talk shows, for instance, are on his progress, “I recounted convpr- 
simulations of hospitality, in which sations, gave descriptions, wallowed 
talk is staged as a show: and inves- in anecdote like a cheap guest on a 


ora ihiitbfi The repertofre of miiblcs 

like’. httko sop When sleeping rough in charit- (Wilkinson, iTOdocmably affluent. 

Isconflned to charactcra invented by able dpmiitoriea hugged It to him for. risks discovery, because the papers he 
or tenant^ within t?® ‘o/evislpn.set, fw make off. be^s down on-the Guardian and the 

and the riibhoty plislkity of Ihclr with it. The risks taken by the cam- , quaUty Sundays-are too “transpar- 

co.untenancei. makes them in their era man were yef more awesome: he eatly up-mhrket’’.) 

: turn self-images of television;— loo “sometimes had fodisgulsehimV ' c,4fw ^ u' 

inediumistic; parodists of the mes- self as a down-and-out,, concealina^ j 8 ‘P.®,” vv, “ 

saws' emfusled' to thebi. This Js hla £15,000 caioera iri' a should^ dmson? , he aata U^elf, 

wl^ Yafv^lairo ombarirMifhg and bag”. That sentence gives the game ^ 

iiare4 when.he epases his faciafeon- away. For television's affluodt^pro- dP ndf.cjoo*® «i *®!®' 

tordons .and' iVotel ^cks and fosrfonals, i£ ihriU and pert 

keconaw,, for a, chant, him^ imposture lay in endangering so wifi,'*® ,S° 

■perhaps to; sing a song, dare he , much .MpendVe hardware.® The* ver- «lPn® feel* *« Ilf® tp be a 

-pretend to be someoae,'werfeel7 He mlnous e^stence piobed by Wilkin- 

U merely the sum total of: the fle- son la even hononfically rderred to ‘‘of Ws own ^ 

ttpnal. people he: counterfeits. The as an “liioaponslble llfe^ style”, mM 

AmenMo, hosts used to greet ^ It were a phenomenon of ”he wide, His di^mM 

audienices.ap “those of you but tW counter-culture, ; hbt an impover- *"8 “® 1.1‘lle to 

,Ui televldlbn land”, tesmtying to their jshed underisround ' lapies.and Iniquities of the welfare 

dbqvletiod that tiie box vrtds liself ^ ^ . -state, He is disfrau^t for specifically 

•not Into the oDeh'air but into bther . Wilkinson, to da Mm dredlL rina« televiaual: reasons; Ris.period Of det- 


simulations of hospitality, in which 
talk is staged as a show: and inves- 
tigative reports like CBS's 60 
Minutes televisually substitute con- 
frontation and indignation— the 
cameras aimed at houses which won’t 
admit them, or hanying guilty parties 
who flee from them— for argued 
indictment. 

The more conscientiously verisiic 
television tries to be, the more subtly 
unreal is the likelv result.. Of this 
televisual rule. Tony Wilkinson s 
Down and Out (the diary of his spell, 
at Nationwide’s behest, as a dosser) 
is an ironic exemplification. 
Documentation, on television, means 
play-acting. The camera and micro- 
phone may affect to be neutral 
observers, but th^'re all the time 
promoting, provoking, arranmng the 
event they want to record. Tne dupe 
of die m^um he works for, Wilkin- 
son, after an itchy and indigent 
month in hostels and on the streets, 
is unable to understand the derelicts 
and winos he's consorted with, and 
his investigative adventure— as 
refracted by television— looks like an 
experiment in radical chic, a bout of 
sare and cosy slumming. Wilkinson 
the would-be tramp was the confec- 
tion of the BBC’s costume and 
nfake-up departments. -“His clothes 
were carefully selected and deliber- 
ately soiled*' with a consumer’s 
. astute attention to brand 

names— “even the labels in the shirts 
had to be vetted". The dgarette 
burns in his tattered coat were “care- 
fully manufactured”. Like a dan- 
dified punk on the King’s Road, he 
was given a bad haircut on purpose, 
with (he notes with a gtimace of 
ugrieved vanity) "a crude bias to 
the left”. He wore his stench and 
like, the cosmetics they were: 
“brown powder and gresM” had 
been maasag^ into his hair, which 
streamed red when he was required 
to take a shower at one hostel, 
almost betraying him. He's fore- 
warned dietlcally by a BBC doctor, 
who sagely advises him “to concen- 
trate on . . . fish and chips" because 
the carbohydrate will keep out the 
cold. 

, .Thra.ughapt the. charadcir} Wilkin- 
;sotk • retuha the’ • nedk man's pi^. 
pcletorial anslety ehout his tedh- 
nologleal kit. He carried a raio- 


nologleal kit. He carried a raio- 
ropDone inside a beaten-up radio, 
sod vdien sleeping rough in charit- 
able dormitories hugged it to him for. 


TV chat-show”. Nor, in the flea-pits 
he patronizes, is he exiled from the 
charmed ambit of tejevision. He’s 
among fellow enthusiasts for the 
medium. The dossers pass their vac- 
ant time by watching the box, and 
engage in scholastic disputes about 
whether Kojak is on at “a quarter 
past” or, as the television page of the 
Sn/i alleges, “seventeen minutes, 
past". They spot one of the guest 
stars as a refugee from High Chapar- 
ral, and when asked to account for 
their day will tally up the things 
they've seen not tne things they’ve 
done. One of them “had been to the 
cinema to see The Shining and . . . 
had watched the telly". In this law- 
less underworld, the ultimate sanc- 
tion which can be imposed on the 
reprobate is the withdrawal of televi- 
sion privileges. A notice in a cheap 
hotel advises the residents “that the 
television set would not be replaced, 
since four previous sets had been 
smashed by them and the rental 
company had come to the end of its 
patience". Wilkinson girds himself to 
enter the enemy's lair: “1 asked the 
concierge how much it would cost to 
stay among such forthright critics of 
the very medium I worked for”. 

Because Wilkinson remains so 
reportorially self-conscious, like a 
discreetly prurient camera lens, he's 
unable to comprehend the tramps 
among whom he lives. He agonizes 
over their plight, but in doing so is 
only rational&ng his own distress 
ana shame at neing temporarily 
d^lassi. The real tramps aren’t, like 
him, made miserable by self- 
consdousness. For the most part, 
they seem sollpaiatlcally content, 
boozily quarrelling about Shakes- 

K eare or attesting that “Jesus is right 
ere... talking to'the aimels" under 
the arches at Charing (Sosa. They 
have dilettaotJshiy exempted them- 
selves from the fretful ambitious 
world in : which Wilkinson dis- 
tingulahei himself. An African 
abuses a Scot: “I’ll sue you for every 
penny you’ve got’’. The skint Scot 
wittily rejoins: ''Well, you won’t get 
very fucking mudi,.th^‘.wiil you?" 
Thelr8\ seeins • a( happy, , inventive 
economy ‘ of bricolu(6| assembling 
cardboard cartons into beds and 
retycling newspapers as eiderdowns. 
(Wilkinson, irredeemably affluent. 


fear Ms colleagues rnight make off. 
.with it. Hie risKS taken by the cam- . 
era men were yef more awesome: he. 
too “sometimes had t 0 ‘disgul 8 e.liiiQ-' 


inediumistic; parodists of .the mes- self as a down-and-out,; concealing 
sa^s entrusledl 'to thedl. This Js hla £15,000 caioera . iri' a Bhaulde^ 
Why Yaff^ laiso embarrassfiig and bas”, That sentence rives the aame 


iinreal when.lie epasu his feciarcoii- 
tbrnohs. . and' i.Vodal : .tricks and 


becomes, , for a . 


himsirif. 


ttpnal. people he: counterfeits. The 
A^orican , hosts used to" greet their 
. audienicM.aa “those of you Out there 
,1ft letevidlbn land”, test£tying to their 
(tbqvlCtiod that the box voids liaelf 
•not Itito the .bpen'air bu( Into Other 
box-^ed 'domestic .'re^tacles, 
yhwv .we'ip.piujgged.iritb the set as 
securely as the sec js plo88®d ihio the 
electricity mains; Arlen Oltea oaiehei 




lyiqumes of thejrelfarc 
^ -State. He IS dufraught for spedfically 

Wilkinson, to do him oredlL does teieviaual rwns; HU.period of dei- 
bliish at the indecency of his Ttuper- UMbon Is., the television personality's 
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Two of Stuart Sherman's Spectacles, the tenth and the uvtifihj' tniSM 
"Portraits of Places'’ and "language" respectiveiy, were put on 
Gallery, London, and the Arnoifini, Bristol, last Thttnday and Fridiv.A 
Stuart Sherman Spectacle, w^are told, "consists of many brief nmipnmstt, 
each demonstrattng a complex idea through a precise sequeiia c/ 
actions performed with common objects In unusual contexts. The manffol 
performance is rapid and ittformai . " 


I set as sOnatibn, and it!s' Interestloa that 

r Jhto the when he needs a metaphor- for' his' ... . . 

electricity mains; Arlen Onen oaiehei 'queasy iiiautheiiticfty,.he iurns to the ho® - « .myisIbUity. Televialon’s pui-.; 
^ - I . . •' pose is ; the. celebration .pf visibflitv. 

-Its, cele^tiea- mi Ittimgriailzed • not 

r'GMfga Allen ana-OrivWn-snTO^ the forthcoming T ' 


nlghtmairei^ aot because of Its squuo'r: 
but'becaufe.of Itq necrasaiy ImboSl-: . 
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iubllcation of the second volume in the Casebook 


accomplishments but from the fact of 
their oelnii. beroetuallv. ubiouitcuilv. 


diminished existence by reco^izlng 
him. 

Television is at home, of course, 
not wife the dingy deprivation Wil- 
kinson experiences but among the 
gleaming novelties of-the department 
.stores and the luperjoiarket. The set 
'is a conaumer durable whldi devotes 
itself, In its ads, to the praise of its 
fellow consumer durables. Michael 
Arlen's TTiirri' Seconds studies the 
maUn^ ofh single commercial, while 
implicitly analysing the genre of the 
ad, which la another ot television’s 
Idiosyncratic and self-admirli^ forms. 
Thirty Seconds is a video Prater Vio- 
let, and like IsherwQod on the film 
set, Arlen studiously keeps his own 
equniel,. leaving the bombaitle execu- 
tives and dithering Btarlets to convict 
uiOTselves out of their own mouths. 
There’s a deadly eloquence In his 
refusal to comment. 

Simply by transcribing dialogue 
ud keeping a noncbitimlttal diary of 
the six months he expended on 
observing the manufacture of thirty 
seconds of television, he has deQnerl 
ad aestbetica for the ad. It’s a form 
Mt^titity and abbreviation 
like lyric poeuy, its aim Is the 
efflorescence: of objects into feelings, 
of. commodities into sentiments. It 
selii by emotional association, which’ 
maans ;by, syihbpl-inaking, .It’s a 
foythoMeic crafty animating insen-' 
tleot, things aiid iriaking' thm carol 
Yrith delight (a composer .of ad. dlttiei 
remembers an arduous chore for a 
bijbjteragq firot: Vafterr,. all, . invest- 
.;mqq» -aire- ftot^usl^lVv something tot 
i^8,a^Ht. But ^e .puUed it off”), 
S-W^ktag 'products ;.|ftfo. pirocosses. . 
Tgwrision s sovereiga ideoldgy is 


scorn commendation of tbe piujM u 
hardware: they propose to otb It > 
conduit for feemgs, a 90«-<buii|7 
umbilicum, a trans^ttiti of 
electronic love. It's the pathetic tf 
lacy applied to packaging. 
ration of that, iscroaaoct w 
which Walter Beniaodo beliwdW 
been stripped irom ow 
produced gadgetry. The 
begins by banlanlflg the 
taboo which lours ovct twjgj 
distance call, Its 
news in the middle of the 
pfione in the ad is chtnetw^ nj 
sensuous link between 
theme song Invites Itt uKri ^,2 . 
out end touch aomwila 
the receiver. But Jiajal® . 

paradox which the'.ad b^J.^ 
{fonts: for the d • 

truth is that the one tWnk^ g 
do bn the triephono k low ^ 
Intorlocutor; If y»“ 
wouldn’t need to efflidoy, lt» ^ . 
pratheile. 'ITip . 

television set whi<^ ' 

its praises, is a deylcefw JjS* 

cal mediation, not 

tlon. Our Intimate ine|ia|»w^.w:; 

be cbnsIgHed ami:eo^«;; 
before they can be ,pa«w 

their destination. Ba^hjrf'^,^. 

solitary booth Is alwejtilB w ^ 
mouthpiece, a stfpd-hi 

one far off'down th® 

Phone calls are more like 

tionthanlike toitui-, , _ , . ^ 


The ad! 'hoiwerye®J*j^,a^ 
feet by blithely denying it ‘S 
vision, it»tin^u«to^^^^ 
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sinulatinB or symbolizing poverty for 
the ben^l of the camera, feels the 
indiaoity of his condition more 
keenly man do those whose fate it 
truly IS. 

Like Wilkinson in his spurious tat- 
terdemalion gel-up. the admen in 
Thirty Seconds -perform television’s 
will by confiscating the reality of 
whatever they encounter. You can 
hear the habit in their language. 
Whenever they don’t mean aome- 
Ihina they Innate the sentiment by 
attariiinz to it that most fatuously 
unreal of adverbs, “really". The 
tlnfier Phoebe Snow can't make the 
nanatlon in the ad sound “warm" 
enough, so the copy writers give her 
• supernumerary '’really" to play 
with. She “reeds the line again, this 
tliu putting a tot of emphasis on the 
■really’, and it sounds much better, 
much more natural". One of the 
tedmlcians dilates on the advantajges 
of the telephoto ieps, which "gives 
you an effect that s less commercial 
[od more real. Not realty real, but 
more reel than commercial." The 
uiM rhetoric of qualification and 
aedistion— the specification of a 
reality that’s really unreal—is 


deployed by a maker of political 
commereiab m Arlen’s Camera Age, 
^at really counts in a campaign 
today , he says, alerting us by his 
Iriismanic invocation of “really" to 
the lurking' presence of an unreality 
IS trust. Or maybe I should say; a 
perception of trust." It’s these tele- 
visual standards which have made 
credibihty" a measure of political 
probity, for to be credible doesn't 
mean that you’re honest but only 
that you look it. The main concern 
of the news teams covering Reagan's 
rampalgn in 1980 for television was 
the credibility not of his policies but 
of his hair. 

/The a»ay of credibility is a tele- 
visual trial by image. At the audi- 
tions for the commercial in Thirty 
Second^ image outvotes actuality 
every time. A cowboy whose turf is 
the Nw York suburbs is appraised 
as a Southernei^ "he says barnyard 
to me"; a hockey player from the 
Islanders team is filmed in the chang- 
ing room with extras despatched 
from a modelling agency, “who, 
bizarrely, with their spi^ red sweat- 
ers ana pads, manage somehow to 
look more athletic than the Islanders' 


center". Throughout Thirtv Seconds, 
reality retreats abashed before the 
advance of images which, in falsify- 
ing it, improve on it. Hie concern for 
documentary verification, as in Down 
and Out, merely licenses a sly fi^ 
lionalization. For one of the vignet- 
tes in the ad, a frame house outside 
New York is hired because it looks 
more real, weathered and inhabited, 
than a studio would; having taken it 
over, the crew at once transforms it 
into a studio. Not even the rain is 
trustfo to portray itself. Though it's 
drizzling, the technicians prefer the 
squirts and sprinkles Irom then rain 
machine. On another location, a 
television set i»— with an ingenious, 
vindictive logio^required to counter- 
feit itself. The set's olue glow doesn’t 
show up on television, so coloured 
plastic ribbons have to be dangled 
off camera to conjure up its chemical 
radiance. 

Ian McEwan remarks in the intro- 
duction to his three television plays 
that the medium is “dominateo by 
the powerful, cohesive conventions 
of Its naturalism”. But he knows this 
realism to be dubious and artificial, 
an Imitation game. The skill of his 


plays lies in the stylistic guile by 
which, after an initial homage to the 
conventions of realism, they proceed 
to distend and deform those conven- 
tions. Like Yarwood or Janet Brown 
with their mimicries or Clive James 
with those funny spellings which 

K honetically reproduce the diction of 
Insicy or Kissinger, McEwan knows 
that the only way In criticize televi- 
sion or to do innovatory work on it 
is to parody it— which is, perhaps, a 
stratagem of despairing surrender to 
it. Jack Flea's airthday Celebration 
begins from “a television clich®" aiid 
logically distorts it, warping the 
medium's prized reality into fantasy. 
At the same time it decomposes the 
family relations which the dinner 
party is supposed to fortity, and 
reduces sexual relations to thumb- 
sucking Infantile regression. The 
Imitation Came is a carefully 
researched and meticulously fur- 
nished period piece, but its actual 
subject, as its development makes 
clear, is not the past but the com- 
puterized, encoded future. 

In Solid Geometry, too, McBwan 
exploits the electronic liberties of the 
communications era. Television is a 


relativistic machiae, rendering all 
times end places simultaneous, 
assigning each its place around the 
dial; and it enalucs McEwan to 
switch back and forth between 1875 
and 1975. He adjusts each of the 
plays to the box’s claustrophobic 
proscenium. As the ‘set is a con- 
tainer, so the plays are devices for 
containment— tlie house caging the 
antagonistic quartet iq Jack Flea; the 
specimen jars with their severed, 
pickled members in Solid Geometry, 
the concentric circles of male power 
and the cell in which Catny is 
imprisoned in The Imitation Came. 
Solid Geometry in parlicular reads 
like a commentary on the medium’s 
formalistic trickery, that consumption 
of content which is the central, 
unsettling truth about television. 
Where do Maxwell and Maisie van- 
ish to7— up their own anal tracts? 
into the fourth dimension? Or 
perhaps, since McEwan enthuses 
over the “dazzling electronic tcchhi- 
ques” which were to effect these dis- 
embodiments on videotape, they' dis- 
appear into the alt-absorbing, 
amnesiac box, the plane without a 
surhee which is the eerie miracle of 
the television screen. 
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British television drama is usually 
Imported to us as the best in the world - 
if rather in the tone of Dennis Potter, 
iho once told us that the British 
leleyliion system was the least worst in 
Ibe world. One central reason for its 
ttatui k undoubtedly that the single 
pUy has remai ned a cornerstone of tn® 
q^ridespile pr^surea.from.tel^- 
wkcAdleas senality, which requires 
|tie conuani and repetitious filling of 
»lon^ time-slots, and which for many, 
du hu turned life in the sitting room 
utttdBpreisipg modern series oaUe.d 
raual Hlsu^ry", compose^, of rapid 
from' the hideous apocalyptics 


o[]he daily^ news to. cackllim laughter 
|na.pnze quiz. show, ine single 
fayra heeniffeder repeated threats: 


of the';, commercial franchise’ 
,^p«iw have not fully Institutional- 
ftN it,. its eVer-increasing technical 
tydget|beve{ncreased anxiety, audits 
tDititutionaU^tion has orten been ■ 
«er«ton of lU possibilities. Yet it has 
esMDdel part of the Interest of 
television asa medium, Bunit of 
•^‘wependence.;/. 

fis claims to suixesB are now mas- 
^ U hai ovdr the last two deeades, 
J®®.**^8Uyin the '196fo, developed 
Stable bfutotablo playwrigots; 
™ of these ;drawn over from other 
Wjte hkq tte sfege-play or the novel; 
~ giving purety. ; within' ;thc. 
(ati'enBBRei 


eftea 
■“■‘Kwlbelf 


^ r >-J ®ngaRemejit that, Of 
•. often means .working In serie$' 
- ; a!i well as lingle-siot 

fflW. Hitir cuniulallve success, in 
te^pri; staM, ^has given ,us 
5 SSl8 of la wnter’s theatre, in 
.^ajhe authbT’h^ulres ^ve influ- 
;i:eeqgnitioii.' Twevl- 
JSiSWia, has slimTarly found an 

2JWnKr^ary - corps . r.de mtrp 

’rtimy -bf OUT' lead^ 


Ings. Many of these are all too familiar 
to those closely engaged in the curious 
closed world of the media - a world of 
complex institutions, laws and interac- 
tions, out of whose mysteries emerges 
the miracle of the completed play, 
briefly to explode for Its single instant 
on screen before it disappears into a 
ghastly silence. Some of them are less 
familiar, precisely because the closed 
world Is closed and media life Is not 
quite life, though It increasin^y passes 
for it. A writer^ drama can, as we have 
seen in the theatre itself, create (ts 
own problems, tending to generate 
both a talking theatre, over-deferential 
to script, and a social problem theatre, 
frequently angry with its own audience 
and conditions* The high professional 
lizattori of televisittn tenoa fb Isolate 
. and concentrate activities into a limited 
body of expert playwriting hands who 
then become the source of i folklore of 
appropriate\theme: and mannerisrii; 
Hehce a ptevailing lore a^ars, 
emphasizing non^ the .draitiB' 
documentary, now the Imprbriaed or 
the fast-written play, now the 
videotaped studio drama, now the 
film, DOW the slow rami-iilent visual 
RTt-oblect. 

In practice a good many of these 
playwrights, usually fairly closely allied 
to sB given team of producers or 
directors, have interpreted television 
as a notably naturalisHc medium, a 
medium of simple recognitions and 
sympathies, uncfoubtedly eneburaged 
in tiielr view by the surrounding con- 
text of news and documentary Into 
which the TV play intrudes. They have 
also largely snared the almost obliga- 
tory raoicBl socialism that has becbme 
a convention of the British playwriting 
scene, and drawn bn those familiar, 
often patronizing clich6s of concern, 
bompa^oD and generbus-h’eafted 
-pbpufism.. 


successful within it, winning bigger 
budgets, the ri^t to location filming 
rather than studio videotaping, pre- 
cisely because - as one ol the contribu- 
tors to British Television Drama re- 
marks - it is often easier to let a film be 
shot and then banned as contentious 
than it is to scrap shooting once 
problems arise. 

Television drama thus becomes, like 
any other art, an art of convention 
struggling towards transfiguration, 
save that here the conventions are 
massive and have Institutional weight 
behind them, making television as 
much a matter of committees, budget- 
ary decisions and deferential hierar- 
chies as of noble acts of single creation. 
CbnvbrttfonBlIzairoh occurs in many 
ways. “If I see another play about a 
middle-aged menopausal business man 
having an affair with his secretary, I 
shall kick the inrreen in", AJau Plater 
is here imported aif saying; bthers might 
say the same about yet another play 
stocking up another layer of folklore 
around the General Strike. Through 
repetition, directorial and acting styfes 
lend repeatedly . (bWard cliche, rein- 
forced by the ’condidbns under which 
television plays are rehearsed and then 
made on tight schedules in stpdio time, 

Happily there hbve bebn repealed 
signs, of writers struggling with Ihe- 
conventlon-oriented skills which 
brought them into the medium in the 
first place, and the last few yeats have 
seen signs of a hew fertility. As George 
Brandt points out in hb helpful intro- 
durilon to British TiletHshn Drama, 
many of the primary ebanra in the! 
television play have been due to the 
skilful expIoilBlJoh of. iecbhicBl de- 


him, attacking the consolatory func- 
tions of naturmisni and its role ofsodal 
manipulation - though it tended to 
support the campniM for radical 
documentary. Hatur^m, however, 
had more than this wrong with it; it 
represented n massive over-exertion of 
the subject at the expense of tho 
manner; and the need to question the 
mode of its own refereniiality was in 
fact to-be the seedbed of any sort of 
true experiment. Many of the better 
plays of recent years have challenged 
the habitual nature of television's lan- 
guage and signs. Flays like David 
Hare’s Licking Hitler, Inn McEwan's 
77ic Imitation Game, Stephen 
Poliakoff's Caught on a Trata^ and the 
> latest.: notable rouqd of 'Works by. 
Dennis Potter', have pressed with a new 
intensity of inquiry on the nature of 
propaganda, the authority of our im- 
ages (u plenty, the bodied folklore of 
our, past. 

George Brandt Is thus rigbi to urge 
in His inlfoduction tbat. the television 
play b a dye subject for serious 
Inqujiy, aitcntibri outside and beybiid 
the media. The 'TV play, has, he says, 
beeii too much neglwted in ocademic 
circles, . though io fact the emergence of 
his book ill paperback .fonn from a ' 
serious academic pubUsher iiidjcat^s 
that f goodhumbeir of study clas»a afo 
alreaoy thare. At the sai^ time,' his , 
bobk .does lay bare many' Of the.. 

S roblems of foch a study. If, as Hen^’ 
ernes ojnee said about the novel,' we., 
need a criticism op other Chen intandfe .' 
lines, .'i and ,'if nowi (he storage and. 
recoraing fecUities petodc this os once; 
they did ndt(sdiiiasy.p]By5 wiped Cropi ^ 
die sidte for good); ft seems hard to.! 
oefine the termsof a slgnificent debate. • 
,Most Of (be reviewing. 'Of (elevlsloh , 


velopmenis. The. movement from 

bl^K-and-wbite "live” studio drama,; Iplays lakes place in the content of totdl . 
which’ edipbasizedlbe centrality of the revieiM 6f television wares , peimittin'g 
close up and the use of “real time”, few^heric discrinlinatldns. Thus, re- 
through the coming of videot^.in riewets like Give James, skilfully take 


I -!li!5*nS^fh 1958.^nmttjng , all television as an endless aod'onqh 

In an.dwjm^^ wth^ .pnd/rom.lhIs tq•lnc^casjnguse,9ffilm^ : ippr^ol- fe^seainleM^^ 


often confine (iiemsclvcs lo Kitle more 
than biographies and approving plot 
summaries. 

Indeed, the book itself seems plotted 
towards a gradually rising standard, 
and in later rages cssitys by niilin Purser 
on Dennis Potter, Marlin Baniiam on 
Jeremy Sandford, and S. M. J. Arrow- 
smith, a man who has eridently moved 
in semiotic circles, on Peter Watkins 
b^n to put the spine back into the 
n^r. The book’s deadline evidently 
excluded from Purser's essay the 
opportunity of discussing the next 
stage of the Potter story > the three 
rrV plays from Pennies from Heaveru 
Ltd, which, marvellonsly endowed 
both financially and in Uteir noting, 
direi^orial, proaucflbh and editing ta- 
lent, Rreatly extend hi& work, offering 
new, wr^v and huuntlng relationships 
between image and narrative outcome, 
fable hod poTiit. But this U one of the 
essays that does make clear the import’^ 
aace of its subject, Just as Mr Arrow- 
smith, perhaps helped by working on a 
'wrlter-cjirector, is' able lb get further 
ithan mosfintO’the reality, iiisueh ir be, 
of (he television rnedium. 

The book has valuable appendices,, 
listing major plays available . in. pub^- 
Usheo texts or stored in libraries' on' 
video, but wh'at It lacks Is some solid. 
'djKusabn;of bthet playwrights who 
have 'pbioted . the way out of .ilaturBl- 
ispl's bondage, in a wide variety' of 
directions: Stoppard, vriih ProfeiisCoiial 
Foul, Hate, with Lkkiitg Hitler, 
Iriichaei • Frayn, Alan BpnneU, ' 
Frederic * Raphael, John - Mortimer, 
;Sinibn Or^, Tan McEwan. All the 
'rahie, it is a start, and it points 'towards 
what feleyision- drama desperately 
rlceds how, 'some kind of serious 
Ciitidsm' chat, while recognizing the 
technoloj^cal and institutional nature 
of the medium, steps outside and 
beyond th® media world.- . ; . < 


ie eirijiiriQrization of dra- : might : say it . is. Rut; tbO styli$ticaily 
a — ua ,.almaihed work needs aq acjcount jfo ipf 

I, but 'own 'teVms, and qn' acctitmk.'meaais 


also, more impOtrantly, permitting more than a review of iheiiies,' or h 
thepl^itobeputuiipu^Bsystem /reiterqijon of the. play's, ostensible 
/post-production. i.Cditji^ 'Vastly ' .ni\o.re' ahbjdct, or a discussion of the Cunning’'. 
'subtle.Opd selective tbon that imowed qf Qid.playwzight. who ctilS-fro 
' ; by videotape ^ all this gen^ratedj^a pew jMrson a> a party lighting a ^garetHii to 
raIefortKedirectjori>achan^dfon«^ bf'.nhother.-bigareite'' belnjg! 


; ^SL’fabbrejina th'eir.disri 

^eplayT? unit of posSlbil- 
;i5j^ugnln elahordte.in^ti.fe- 


are directly or imetaphorlcalty about 
the televiaion iristluition Itself,; Afid a 
more specific linense, 'work? jiriway 
throuM the striiciurO of directors* blv 
duoBfs and dramaezedutives I- divided 

between allegiance on thC oiije , hand 

to their writers and .'oTthq viiWWSa**^ ^oro.cpnjfo^^ .”""7 

signatures, and on ,|h® ityUstfcgra!rtfe.ar.5o;tiid the cbmIng,''?j[: 

Offer only 


l.;i iDeipite the jn troduc|lon ofepHr 


and 




otheA 
. . .. eels of 

, .jnaiW; il- haJitiq'-^ 
>h:ablofti^fa fechnolo* 
'tWBfe eixpcrt dsefe., 
:ild, studiQrbksed,. 
itingle 'Splays .Op th^ 
ipchthe^amhcOndl- 
®iS!;ihe 

;Bdyoht oitBlweS', 


the: problems Of the , rating?, l>'Olaes 
erubtaiatrtrar«}lfWw 

Peter Watkins’s % 
vrithdraWal.qfWMcE^^^ 

Oeometiy, .becqmdissues ofweqom 
forsuBC^sbrship. 9ui tlje real Wa*Jo!s. 




iirtfo visual tignaHIWii i'neWWeight '' . ..rromirri 

matter ctTIhft plfrK. , .;..p , , ff^ybr.OrifjTiba^'PnvldlMe^^^^ 

Thbd'bar^llel tOr and a.s>ft ref|UH of,.; piaten'r hjiVe tended In tiii^h of thblrl: 
die technical changd there haw been lymrle tq'be' leftwidVd nniurallsis.'. 11i|s' 
.dramaturgical has , often fed in the. essnyi .hbfe tol 

the fhbrn hofebfe-nu b^^ thift injiUirBUsticior reportorial 'fi^.aatngs dr 


away-.(rom.':natbri 



. .coribMls devised for the piara pm on 

??PlaVf6f 

• aufo’Mi Itirteed ;lt Is often Pjf 
■wlmlrithf ^'t^. 


lirolblic tmne^U; tf lithetilaysi irurtn 
igh:.begun.in^^^ thfoiuilithe^rller'pnridHft^ volume.. 
r|96^by.[fw.Ifepv,:^n '^fefs hot q h>i 

• .^ysjhqtufelisllc afo’ihuB Ipi.fbhhve; 

their plays discifesed nadiitalfstlcalty ; Jjp! 
itnat thp aathD^ori«Iiitpcl >,esjiBy8: itijOi 


JOBERT^ 

jrBE A ^ - ' 

LANGUAGE 

tlLi^SION 

a foreword by ; ' 

' W ' 

-lUjr^hlngly titiibogitileci 
'. hpok'af;:tha''):i(>x oft.'ft' 
martin) pj odubationi ' ' 

;• .;,a&d oRtabUblier o2 
orthodoxies . :^.epor(8 • .! 
;'ph'»el4rv#o*Jcj-'vidp^' 
|)XO|bbfe>[gaiii^8i devl^' 

• ;'«tp.Sttbyertla»y ■ 

abqepmb4*'Jarg6b ' i. 
ayMded/jidiMdb)^ ’ 

: '!• . 

“ .Pa]par)i;^,blc 12.99 .:il : 
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MIRROR TO AN AGE 
by BRUCE ARNOLD 
The first full study of the life 
and work of one of the moat 
accomplished and successful 
portrait painters of 
the early twentieth century. 
Over 500 illustrations, 21 in 
full colour. 448 pages 
224015818 £16 May 23 


1 


A PROGRESS REPORT 
FOR DOMESDAY 1986 
by JAMES BELLINI 
A startling analysis of the 
plight of Britain today, based 
on a survey conducted in 1980 
to discover the state of the 
nation nine centuries on from 
the first Domesday Book. The 
subject of a 6-part ITV 
series in July. 280 pages 
224108981 £6.95 


Licence Renewed 

A new James Bond adventure 
by JOHN GARDNER 
written under licence from 
Glidrose, the late Ian 
Fleming’s copyright holders. 
270 pages May 21 
224 019414 £6.50 
(In association with Hodder) 

AnllaBrooknei 

ASTARTINLIFE 
‘An exquisite bloom 
..^Btchldg^ . 

teitae'.of the niarveUdu 
u^i^xpeded'Anid 
fiitinyi oiie.book a 

yeatthia had better belt;’ ' 

, ; .:224 01899 Si ; >£5.9^ 


l•!'-,^.•!':^WARMUS^C^■ 

; A feidtokable achievement*) 
',.Wks Louis A^cNeiee's" ; 
:yerdlc^ 98 lube’s w 
vi puts 9f his yigqrbu^^ !' 

account from Hdirier’js Iliad, 
' WafMutic is talten from V 
; ‘ books 16 to 19; 88 pages ' 
f; ': 224015346 : £4:50 

ODETOJJHffipopd^:;;^ 
Ldgue’aohoice pf hiepdenis 
^tten he^een 

id78. 176 pages . 
i 224018922 £6.95 . - 

■;;cpjvui4qpN'j^^^ 


commentary 


Better than the books 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 

, Bread or Blood 
BBC TV 


.W. H. Hudson (1841-1922) was 
. much admired in hia own lifetime. 
'Edward Ciamett, a perceptive critic 
anil a shrewd publisher ami patron 
jthoiiglil well of him; and Ford Madox 
'Fora considered him one of the 
-grealest of Englldi prose writers. In 
‘Castles in Spain Qalsworthy remem- 
ben that Conrad himself, whilst not a 
“lover of nature'* yei “could be viv- 
idly impressed by the charm and the 
variety of such things. He was fond, 
too, of Hudson’s books; and no lover, 
of Hudson’s work is insei^Ie to 
nature.'' 


Yet when we turn to Coitrad’s 
actual opinion of Hudson (in “A 
Glance at Two Books”,' an unpub- 
lished review found amongst his pap- 
ers) a different picture emerges, 
thoroughly relevant to this admlr&le 
Bve-porl series. Conrad quotes Hud- 
son’s description of a spider stalking a 
dandng shadow on a leaf in Green 
Mansions and remarks: 

“It was beautiful to the eye”, so it 
drew the attention of Mr. Hudson's 
hero. In that phrase dwells the very 
soul of the book whose voice is 
soothing like a soft voice spealdng 
steadily nmon^t the vivid changes 
of a dream. Only you must note 
that the spider had come to hunt its 
prey, having mistaken the small 
dancing shadow for a fly, because it 
19 therCt m:the>,fundapiental-cUffei:-<- 

• ence* 6C vision,..' lids, Ihfc dlffereii'ce • 

• between book and bbtok. The other. 
. lypo * of • novelist -might say: .'»lt 

attracted my attention because It. 
' was savBM and cruel and beautiful 
only Ip the eye. And I have written : 
or It here so that it. may be .baibd 
. and laughed at 'forever.:- For .pf 
cKsurse. being BFeedy 'and rapadous 

. It WM stupid also, mistaking: . a 

:."..shad6w for substance, like certain 
bvilr^n, ,)^ havdlieard'of, dial gg 
pbbut' jerang up the excellence : of 

• tbe.vmndr' ■ •' ■ ' 


The series script-writer Peter Rans- 
ley would certainly belong to this 
other type of novelist, as did Conrad; 
and Bread or Blood, a film savage 
and -cruel and beautiful only to the ' 
eye, concerns itself wjth the greedy 
and rapacious landowners of the 
1810s and 20s and the effects which 
their enclosure of the common lands, 
their placing of murderous spring 
guns triggered ' by tripwires in the 
woods, and the coinddental introduc- 
tion of the new agricultural machin- 
es, had upon the field labourer and 
his family. The tone of .ihe film is 
much closer to Hardy than to Hud- 
son. and just as well. William 
Rothenstein, in Since Fifty; Men and 
Memories, 192i-J938, remembering 
his having sent Hardy The Agriaih 
tiiral LaSourer by the Hammonds, 
quotes from Hardy's letter of thanks; 

With details of Ihe last peasani 
revolt I have, of course, been famil- 
iar from childhood, though it 
occurred earlier than my actual 
recollection carries me. My father 
knew a man who was hanged for 
saying to a fanner 'It will be a light 
night -(his ricks being set fire to 
beTore the morning). As a child 1 
personally knew a boy who was 
■starved to death in ’the hungry fort- 
ies' during my absence in London 
with my mother. He used to. keCp 
sheep near our house. 

Whilst it is, true that the main 
sources of rural memory in Hudson's 
A Shepherd's Life (1910) “are hap- 
pily over, and things are a little the, 
other way now, for Ihe farm-labourers 
are very comfortable, and better off 
ihnn rhe London poor”, nevertheleK 


but then hJs content is often so light- 
' weight as 10 appear transparent. 
There is no c^nristent story, no real 
OTnvfctlpn,^ no centrally imagined 
. lni)Bi^.!(i{orld. He Is insistently ,oonde. 

: his rural subjects, unea^ 

; about jhis„ own. SQdal cIass, importu- 
•natc. fOT. more little beads pf stories - 
: from, the natives to, thread on the . 
necklace of |i|$’enbcdotage. Hd can be 
we? ,C;i, caught si^t of a quaint! 
pretty little cmirch; standing by itself 


in the. middle of a green mendow''; 
“disturbed a quaint old man. another 
octogenarian, picturesque in a vast 
white beard”). He can be absurd in the 
worst whimsical, bellc-letiristic way. 
Looking at a marigold, he effuses: 

How the townsman, town born and 
bred, regards this flower, I do not 
know. ... For me it has an atmo- 
sphere, a sense of suggestion of 
something immeasurably remote 
and very beautiful — an event, a 

f ilace, a dreom perhaps, which hos 
eft no distinct image, but only this 
feeling unlike all others, imperish- 
able and not to be described except 
by the one word Marigold. 

Unlike Richard Jefferies, a greater 
naturalist writer from WiTtshjre, 
whose childhood memories seamlessly 
become his adult experience, Hudson 
was born and brou^t up in South 
America and did not come to Eng- 
land until his late twenties, in 1869.' 
So there is a gap at the base of bis 
English writing. He begins A 
^lepherd’s Lifr, . . I am unable to 
bring to mind an instance of a lover 
of wllshire who was not a native or 
a resident, or had not been to Marl- 
borough and loved the country on 
account of early associations." Well, 1 
was brou^t up in Wiltshire and went 
to Marlborough, and in the BBC’s 
Bread or Blood I sometimes found it a 
: relief to escape Hudson’s authorial 
voice, forever comparing Ihe downs 
to the pampas. 

Indeed, with tlie magnificent cam- 
, era work of the opening shots catch- 
ing the desolation and tne. loneliness, 
Ihe vast open rolling space of the 
;do^s, Ihe white dialk trackways, 

. ' ^riding Styny.lnto nothtilgnejte,:Mfair 
..^ected tb, hear, .the wulihg call of 
, the, stone curlew. And the differeht 
lime. .01 the downs .was captured 
too^the clear simplicity, the 
exhUorating disappearance or all '.the . 


disciplined, seriously attemptiiu hk. 
torical accuracy; that it actually poj. 
sessed Q strong plot and well delliMi! 
chararters. The hrst two scene-sS 
episodes, the cottage interiors M 


episodes, the cottage interiors M 
^ot in colours that seem to W 
been taken straight from Van Goah^ 
The Potato Pickers, are unavoidabb 
slow. Isaac Bawcombe, the shepheid 
owing us much to Qabriel Oak aiio 
Hudson and brilliantly played bv 
Malcolm Storry, is BiblMeadlnL 
upright, thoroughly dependable, o« 
of nature’s upland gentlemen; hk U 


\ I * ■■ — I *«... nwwuiui 

enclosed by fire and sweat and melg 
in the vill^e in the valley: a tra£ 
tlonal' division which stretches back is 
far as the coming of the smiths ia the 
Iron Age, as far as Wayland's Smifo 
in folklore. 

The community Is seen at woik, 
and poaching to supplement a dm 
diet which is otherwise . only jol 
above starvation level. Isaac's wife 
Mary (Carolyn Pickles, who bis 
lusdousty wandered in from an nilin 
BBC serialization of Tess) ghm birA 
to a boy delivered by Isaac htmglf 
with the practised expertise of count- 
less lambings, after the oear^iul. 
gropings of a Dickensian midwife. 

P^om 1816 to 1820 the film inovq. 
on to 1826, gathering speed and con- 
viction. This is paAy the iinllk«l|f 
result of the . entiy of ' Isabel spa,' 
Caleb, played by Andrew Parsoas,! 
genuine shepherd’s son ten ywdL 
and the best new television actor a 
the year. But the pace'.qdckeiB 
lowaras the isventiial !ri6ts ' of the 
)8?0s., Laqd is endosed! arid 
' are effectively ’ closed' too; wltirBo; 
common grazing and no wood pil- 
ing, starvation is a real po^ty.. 
And with' ho work for part of ,w. 
year' - onoe.', the ' thr^Wijg. naduoe. 


Cieah-ii^d0d^ 


'..s' , *' . '' 

'.I' .' "■ 


By Celiiia 3Ptoi: ; . ' ; 

Arlty(s lrt"Pi‘|nt ''; ■ ' V '-" 

BBC TV) BBC Fubiicatiori^ aiiditit'e 
ilnstitule tor Cgmtempgrajfy Arty 

It U ironifi.that the print, wirich iVaS'l 
itatended as a means of Spreading art to . 
awiderpublic. has mcire often ihan.not ■ 
;been appr^qtad by.an:even narrowr ^ 
^^j^loil .pf t|ito bopulatl^thihi^ 


exhibitiprt to encompass the whole 
Reid, ■' 

i ; One qew foatiire htm'teen thq excel- 


Ijeatlpiii, 

'pheriQnieno|L can .be; a(tjributed. parity ’ 


3 nes, Certainty one is niu tof admira- 
on for their skill at wielding the knife 
orgraYer.and the 4ediedted.seriQusnety 
they display ttowacdi their Artl '^liere 
were some nremorable mbnifenfs in the 
progrimimes: Glynn Boyd Harte Idll- 
mg elegantly, on the-, press, Lynne' 

I l^tiitiipg )Qh ;!a -Wqtshl^ dowril ThO 
Jti,' tl\to. pioduciiOii bf bia'toriiii,- 
I ntytodirigi complete reversal this 


exhU^adnis disappeatoCT’all .IhJ . 

clutter of inteivenW liistoiy to leave ’ . “ ^ ; : 

I**®' A haphazard; .half-Dwddentoi W^^ 
Jn a landscape (the smaU and' large 

of, planktonic very well done by John Crofr snJty\ 
irfifSi to beds of . George MalpaS) 'at last takes plw*' 

primaeyd sees. ^ . The counity faffground ceJfcbiaijUd; 

fob break ln 'routln6, and'ta:W*.' 
*1. to discover 'breakJne of thre^g' 0*4^. • 

that ' Peter.' Smith’s film lough, ,'abrupdy givea way to' r^ BboiImw: . 

. . landowner's armed Specials i^'to wj 

the farmyard. Conrad’s 

' , Judges “mistaking a shadow. rarwi-. 

. ' . ' stance" deaf out sentences' of e^, 

ling severity. A sombfo 
reminds lis mat in the 

tHe: right Sr *o^*piis"on 

■ PhiSfrino^f Ji? ^w^awe- . Injured, nineteen. : labour^ 'I’g:. 

^ hanged, 481 vtere tnuli5pfJ^*J^ 

S ;641 Imprisoned. AU in afl. ^ngJ^,- 

•jn a couple of instant; It appeared as. Blood Is 'an ouBtaiwSs . 

of tite ment—Md much better tyan moitqf' 


•in a gquplepf inst8«Cej;if ab'peaSd 
if the praters were actually doing most 
.of the hard Work;. ' ; • • ,:-v 

i; book provides a useAd kti'mingiV 

.‘ Of *nc-jpfOgrammtos, .fiUed' 

, short'! h.lsfories of lire techniques arid 
some Waspish asides irt the directioii of 
malers',' museums and art hlstori^fis: 
i ™ cppiiri?rcfal yeWons of eacHroib-i 
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U 
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i-i'.ir'm 


Uer 


ntlide!;'.]£ot 


fops of jthd erib fes'tolty,: hive 'ldng beo^'^} 

lavBlIpWeiprrqdlyidrffo^^mdihoas^^l^^^ 

''fiiRnnr'r^t^tiniiiMa lA'iij.kV'i'.lWIWv.rPr'thOsS 0 
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commentary 


Xypes and characters 


By Richard T. Godfrey 

yVlUlam Nicholson: Woodcute and 

LlttogTSijs 

Madean Gallery 


The Victorian public had to wait until 
Ihe Diamond Jubilee year of 1897 
befotclheycould acquire a portrait of 
iheir qasen that did justice to her 
gnearance. William Nicholson's 
Pnii« woodcut achieved enormous 
on its publication by the Npv 
fyfifif, and remains the most telling 
imue of Victoria, with her massive 
ceruinly of pose, ample acreage of 
Mick costume, and shaggy dog in 
attendance. Familiar though it is, and 
the iriW tAiseived wryly that it “pa- 
pered the world", its fresh and witty 
rision still makes it the centrepiece of 
u etaibitlon at the Maclean Gallery. 
This contains the great majority of 
prints from his pubnshed albums, in- 
du£Dg An Alphabet, An Almanac of 
Tndve Sports, London Tfpes, THvIve 
Straits and the colour lithographs of 
Chmoers of Bomance. All are illus- 
inted in Elizabeth Cayzer’s informa- 
tive and well researched catalogue 
(itot 36 unnumbered pages with 103 
piiiesi and most are from the de luxe 
loodcul editions published by Helne- 
Birni, enlivened by band colouring, 
indwith a crispness of contour that did 
DOl always survive their translation to 
Ubpspny for the numerous popular 
^lionti. 

Mcbolson came to the medium of 
voodcui after his brief partnership 
.vMkhnes Pr^e (under the name “The 
liWaff Broihera’’)', duHii^ which 
O7 produced "a small nurrtber of 
fetUyinfluenfial postera. He. was re- 
wanendedto William Heinemann by ' 
^*Vtaer,- Bn'd in. 1896! he signeb a 
notnrt wjth .jiim fof An Alph(ibei, 


finally published in 1898, in which each 
letter is illustrated by wonderfully 
succinct and characterful figures, typi- 
fied by the sinuous silhouette of ”L for 
Lacty’ or the hulking black shape of “ V 
for Villain''. The style of these, as of his 
succeeding designs in that decade, 
relies on bold simplification, with an 
absence of middle tones and an excep- 
tinnally orecise aim in the placing of 
deep blocks of shadow or signilicant 


detail. He was well aware of the visual 
tradition of the chapbooks which had 
been earlier revived and celebrated by 
Joseph Crawhall, but refined it by an 
arch sophistication of composition' 
which was to be one of his legacies to 
his son Ben Nicholson. 

This skill is evident in London Types 
in such figures as the gawky coster girl. 
And in response to Heinemann's 
request for more female figures, in- 


cluding a barmaid “if a picture can 
possibly be made of the horrible- 
looking object in a black dress and 


white collar”, he also produced in this 
album one of the noblest English 
prints, showing an erect figure ab- 
stractedly drying a glass. 

Elizabeth Cayzer points out that 
Heinemann had initially been reluctant 



aisned a •*Bamiaid‘‘, sp^ally cammlsstOMit by William Belnttfiam, 

Alphtibei, • , ' ftwiitheahfbm^ v. i 


commissioning a whole gallery of | 
Victorians published in the Twelve 
Portraits of 1899. Monumental to a 
degree, they never resort to the ex- 
aggerated caricature of Nicholson's 
bosom companion. Max Bcerbohm, 
but yet evince something of the Intter’s 
amused but slightly awed respect for 
such formidable human phenomena of 
the period as QIndstonc, Kinling, 
Whistler, Lord Roberts and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Nicholson's enthusiasm for working 
in woodcut was characteristic of the 
1890s in that it was effervescent but 
short-lived. He turned to colour 
lithograpliy for the sixteen figures of 
Characters of Rontance (1900), and in a 
rather self-conscious attempt to en- 
large his character ns, an artist used 
profligate and mannered swirls of line 
to depict figures whose grotesque ugli- 
ness owes something to Dorfi's illustra- 
tions to Rabelais. They are uneasy 
confections and were a commerdal | 
failure. Even less attractive, and sur- 
prisingly heavy handed, are the twen- 
ty-four lithographs of Oxford colleges 

S ' ‘ished by the Stafford Gallery in 
, which mysteriously endow the 
buildings with a sulphurous doom 
,, raipinisceni' bf-'^SaUbncL'^tp .wjgari.- 
However, Nicholson’s history is not 
one of decline, for he malured quietly 
over a long career into the painter of 
. cooLand refined atill-lives ana portraits 
'. th^t are now receiving their proper 
". due. • 'V. ' ■ 


Thfeatre of unsocial hours 


; ,. >■ ■ I. 


By Harold Hobson 

'Apiiat deal, of fine theatre, and 
j^^ribruitintys. that, have in thepi 
humour, or pathos-r^i^er- 
"Jww that Njiresent a ctonsider- 
Wk Wouat. of .thought, and :hard 
r^efe:nevcr ravtotvod by -the 
g"^Jtajflbnal . critics; 'This happens 
. totter,. reason thaa that these 

JJgWtol are given at what .are 
known. ..as - unsodal 
^7: one ;.6’clock in the,' after- 

siX'io’clock at Tii^t, -even 


though these hours are peculiarly 
convenient to the public, fitting in 
very well .with luncheon or dinner. It 
was not so in the past, when a 
national critic was petfectly capable of 


giving four times as much space to a 
: run^time petfprmance pf the tiren 
unknown wlllmn T^vor’S' first..play 
a^, to . the theoretically trig theetncal 
eVeiit! of the week: That sort of thing 


ivor^' firtt.^piaj 
f trig theetrlca 


by -the happens' no . idriger.: This affeeta not 
happens only the oi^btzers. of the small luncli- 
lat these time programmes but al0 the great 


'■■if. .. 

no'f ' 

f ' i[ 

• ..i • -.'T: •.* V , ..i» A I • - / • .'I .'i • • 


lime programmes but al^ the great icoCM like a 1 
National ^eatre itself, and It.causM -head in them, an 
anxiety .Ito'both. I believe, for ex- lau^ter till his t 

ample,- that .the National’s recent plat g nmny story v 

forttv p^rmaiice' ..of; Atirora : childish - joy, altt 

was hot |reviewed by a single national . absolutely , no-ipd 
. critic', dveoi ihopgh the heroine's: part , grow older Beni 
.'was takeh by sp! celebrated .ah actress "apd' across i 
■'(herV,ft;ete!':prtooncei'- ,ip' 

annpim^' the pla/s, valuej.ias Wtor; grief of ualeplJi 
Ity'Keridtil!' • • '• ! ;••. I brilliant and .liqb 

• The sime thing looks like happen 
ihg : wi^ Nichpl« Broadhutert: d^. 
cate- tfqd Invehtivc . prodUo^ iof 
,Oeraiaine ;Aron’s'..flor tod:; Gw to , .WJ XSv 
Iphchtime perforaaii«{s at the: Ly;^ :p?,ouf^rihwSy 
.Sju^qjjritn May 9; Mr ^ortoq .s 

‘tent critics. to^***®^ , p^orfoanoes • to 


couple in the previdils play. 

Seated on a tiny wfa, Benrie' and 
Gertie (Barrie the somewhat younfwr 
of the two) grow lip; together, 
fun of each other, and develop a- mis- 
chievous and mutually protective 
'friendship. Barrie ' is sarcastically 
superior about Gertie’S boyfriends, 
and' Oeiiie does not thiiik much of 
Barrie’s jokes. Hiere is one particu- 
larly delightful episode in which 
Adam Norton as Barrie bunches up . 
-his knees like a small boy, .buries his 

K in them, and then; choking with 
^ter till his shoulden ^Ske, tylb 
a funny story Which fills him with ' 
childish joy, altbptigh the ; story has 
: absolutely, no'ipdi.ot, at all.-Bpl as he; 
.grow older Bai^e'gets a mtotor.,UkB;„ 


attempted to .put down . into . wbitis, 
however 'Inadequate, the rapturous, 
benigd' .smile with., which Aurtora 


Lel^. rejected Rpqiney sigh’s pro- 
pb^ or rnahnage beriause she was 
determined ' to be an independent 
woman and earn her own' livlag by 
writing: Mrs Bnrivning's Ayrom 
L^h . piiist have been .. one '. of 
tild first ' feminist tracts, - and 


Miehelede; 
makes' it ifei 


feminist . tracts,- and 
Miehelede.' Wa nidor*s . . ' adaptation 

ni^es it ifery: attractive .and Indeed 
persuasive. Ine i gentle, .discpuriraed 


grief of lialeb'Ud^^i tflenfe to hbih 

brilliant and .linbtyifeble to y^atch. In . 
the small cotopass otJier face a world 
to Ihstentiy dtotroydd.;. 1 , .1.': , , 

': Thto experience 19 somethiftg not to ; 

be mlrtcri by:,the«trego«n; and it v4fl 


Aron is?a Pari»wNy;i«i®"iSW M 

VihatisL' ibnV hpw' t»n • the be .aiscorapllit 

. expected to see he,r; work if tn«e wnp . tWenty^dp pflrfoni^adeea at, U 
are. pifofessionally .paW,*9ji52f^hfJ i 5l»^di0pa PtSflal^ 
refuSe fo. look at it,, like *** .•' 


MIbS 'Aron brihga- to' the theatre '.B 

the! emodert of.Mpawti®"' 

the 1,11‘itpafabie ' ' 






‘ ta fflisjfed simpty -jhMw!* jbp ' 
'ff .pur^rincIpsT Mite Udwln,: 

and Mr NortiOni .win give their .superb ; 
tterformsh^^ to 

ought to be teto' tinies as large as they . 

' vw b6’^lltay•.'^^ .06 .feopfd. Ip ; 

.Ithdf scraptiook of, fifty yeflra..hence..lo.v 
.rernliM Vinemabow;.^ iW* ' 

Slid- Wlwl : iSey.; .acipo^ for, 

' twent^d parfonnadeea at, the,Lync > 

! ,:^l be overltool^d and on .admljtyble , 
.|dii^rgo'uiipWsetI.\,;. 'vi;.-.: 

rtabpii^i ^ ^ Oliyfer '>injftmn • 

'peffoMoe tf><iurarii 

‘ f briii^S ^ 
depend on< th!jtoi ifo'piifivept lihe mem- ^ 
;;:‘orV"<?.'her ppftoritiahtoJOT 
[ paring' .into : 


'tenants' and their bluer reaction to It; 
are likewise; so far aS 'print is con- 
cerned, ^ forgotten as Kendal’s, 
.'exquisite ' achievement in creating 'g 
w^ad' who, Mihout oat<etiiatioji,-f^.' 
j^ays the deterirnioati<nL.of ad 'ampt-; 
'uous man, whilst:, pittorylhg htf' 
'radiant dtann. . ''.i 

• -I;-: I ' 

. But' without : ^iss Keridal,' pr . the 
crb«^-dm«dng '^wety~.t|f ai Pfeggy 
Adicrofi or g Hwld Pidur ftOiWhcMn 
the naifoitat critics pay. -.ihbu^ pr6pe,r, 
homage}! the {fational's platfonn pef- 
foty^nces are styucely more fortunate 


:thm those. oC,|he neglcptcd Ipnchilirio 
.ofoductions. elsewhere, A 'Week afief. 
•AtiMre Xkigh' .1 i Weitt Cb;' a iibktfortn 
'peifonb8iioc.fgiy«n by: two .unnafoed 
Bcfors, .There wore dnlytiboiii: twenty 
piBcmfe there.' unless he has ti Mntifrie 
iico,'no erttic w»l 


pti'Btton' fdr t|ie - .theaico,' no ertiic ^ w»l 
tty to: fee evetyihfiig,' Bi^t it atento to 
iueV tiiat a coinproolise r. mtoht; lie 
reached. < i 

Ndtioiml has some poidt pf totefesU 
and: tyorefore 1^1' (heir blatfprin prb- 
idiuiitioito ought to be re^wed, And if 


iduritiorts ought to be revto^d, And if 
a Idfiebiirtie pdrfbtiiVdhoe to piit bfi Ibiy 
:a;prbduiteT w Ipreviouel yrork :siigr 

that tt.nityhtbe'.Qf yijltw; t^j 


New Oxford Books: 
History 

Marxism and the 
Science of War 

Edited by Bernard Semmel 

The role played by ideology In the 
shaping of a nation's strategic 
doctrine deserves greater 
attention. This collection displays 
a wide spectrum of views on the 
relationship between Marxism and 
the science of war. Not only Marx 
and Engels, but their principal 
followers, including Lenin. Trotsky 
andMao, are represented, as well • 
as such leaser figures as Lin Plao, 
R6gJs Debray, General Sokblovakil 
and Admiral Qorahkov. 

£15.95 papercovers £6.95 

The Youth 
of Vichy France 

W.D. Halls 

Drawing on French archives 
previously unavailable, the author 
analyses how young people, from 
children to young adults, fared 
during IheQerman Occupation of 
France between 1940 and 1944. He 
shows that the Vichy regime. In Ua 
treatment of youth, was by no 
maana a monolithic phenomenon, 
and that youth, as a main focus for 
the regime, was pulled In many 
directions. £20 

The League of 
Nations Union 
1918-1945 

Donald S. Birn 

The League of Nations Union was 
the largest and most fiifluenlla.l. 
aocldty Iri the British peace ' 
movement In the period between 
' the two world wars. Us experience 
. raises significant quaations about 
' the role of pressure grdups In party 
politics, the (riflusnca of public . ., 
opinion on fdreigii pdllcy. the 
; formation pf lmiddle opinion' In the 
19308;4he rdji'tirdpf a-ppp^^ 
frohl, ati.d why o^posltioh to the . 
National Goyiernmeni was - 
Inelfeckivci! 'fil'S^fip - 

TheBngiish 
Adiriinisfrative.; 
Systemi 780-1 870 

^ Sir Norman Chester . 

Frohi diffufeloh toconcentratlon 
of authority; from king lo Crown; 

. frbfo off icer to employee; from - 
legal to pdlllloal responsibility; 
Iheseare phrases which Oaplure 
themein features of the period 
1780^1670, the period which 
prpducddiHe modem system Of ; 
go^rnment and, administration. 

; This book sludieO the, . -' 

oghstiuiti^p^r finarieiaif and ^ 

' jadmlnistmuyd^^risidtorattoris Bt-' ' > > 
both national and local levels. £20 

' ■■' .••i' •' ■ 

' Early 

: CqlletitedlEssiays.:! ! 

' 1933-1960 - 

l^rldiwlMiifla 

Thiilsiaeos^sUmupihe^drk,^^^^^ v 
on4pf Ame'rica'dfSBfling cpioniai 
I hlsioHahs^ThsyooydVthewhple ! 

! irah.cto6i!Arh6/ioairicotofilBlhldory,: 
: frbmO|M^hahcendugh,.lhe Indian: 

, leddkr In yirgfrito' nt fimife or foe i; 

: firei stotUsment, tfoui the eye bf thd /! 
t Rmoiu'iion. with hpi^iai emphasis' ? 
; bn hb liaforeidf American iBbldhlar' 

• sbclaiy..' ,£i2''- - .'-r''-"' - 


fetoic-tiiiBl It,: tcb.'shbuld be irevlaii^'d 
'by,''-':the'. . ■ jprtoi'i " Mtfem,'.';, gtevs ; -igi^d 
fo^te^'Ugjitora of bur pibfouidri, ’ 


UhlvOrsity Pfsas 


fmm 
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eammentary 


Making sense of appearances Doing over Homer 


up Mops, htfhinU giilcs, against the 
Bv H6rniion6 L66 l^onora runs along hotel cor> 

^ niiors. itilu half-shaded rooms; Dowell 

" " " coimis the steps he luEccs through 

The Good Soldier Nuuheim; they all cut long, silent 

Qranudn TV meals. Scenes which ui first appear 

M casual, like Leonora's pleasantly send- 

ing Edward for a walk with Mulsie, are 

*1116 saddest story ever heard . on the returned to later with more knowledge, 
box. In two hours? With coninicrcial so that, ihc second time, wc recognize 
brenks? To devotees of Ford Madox Florence's rapacious interest, Leon* 
Fiord's novel it muse seem a frightening ora’s uitcmpl to prevent Florence’s 
idea. Like titan of Darkness^ The suspicions, Doweirsiinpcrceptiveness, 
(Jooii Sahlier is n short novel that nnd the silent battle between Leonora 
seems inimcnscly long. Like What and Ecfwtird, all in urowglances,u tone 


By Oswyn Murray 


War Music 
BBC Radio .1 


The translating of the Iliad was one of 
the great poetic problems of the 
nineteenth century. Everyone had 
views on the subject. Matthew 
Arn6ld’.s famous Oxford lectures 0/i 
Tnuislathig Homer demon-strate the 


uufsre ^ww■, it worxs inroiigh an jntn- of voice. Dowell's mulling overofwliat " ' " Ti," 

cafe pattern of relationships, and its he has failed to perceive ul the time ^ r*’ !li?^ controversy, 

sqnalidandshockingeventsarcshaped (“When one discusses an affair - n 

it. a fine web of delayed perceptions, Lg. sad affair - one goes back, one 

re-mterprelntions and recognitions, goes forward”) is made to work ? * j ^ 

Like The. Cretri Ganhy, it is told by a dirough a constant cutting between key jP being remarkably olTen- 


rc-interprelations and recognitions. 
• Like The. Creai OuKhy, it is told by a 
narrator who must try to make sense of 
what he witnesses, and the extent of 
whose understanding u, 1^' the end, the 
. book's meaning. 

Tlie story of these "good people”, 
the Englisli nnd Amerlcnn couples 
Lconorn and Edward Ashburnhnm, 
Florence and John Dowell, who meet 
at the Spa town of Nauheim in 1904 
and whose social intimacy hns, for nine 
seasons, the stable, gracious nppear- 
. ance of a "minuet” and the hidden real- 


ity of n hellish prison: the dreadful his- 
tory of the Catholic Leonora’s struggle 
to Keep up appearances and salvage 


voice-over commentary is passed on at 
appropriate moments to Leonora, or 
falls silent. It is admirably done, 
though, inevitably, some of the omis- 
sions must be regretted. When Edward 
nnd Nancy, hopelessly In love, part for 
ever at the station (they say "So long”,. 
Edward slouches back to the dog-cart, 
the train leaves) Dowell, himself in 
los'e with Nancy, comments: “It was 
the most horrible performance I have 
ever seen”. This is left out, and it is one 
of' the places where the adaptation 
seems almost too restrained.' 


same time ns showing Arnold's own 
lack of fitness both through prnciical 
example nnd in his disastrous theory of 
translation. Yet despite agreement on 
the inadequacy of all actual transla- 
tions, no one in this controversy ever 
seems to have doubted that the Iliad 
could be translated. Our own age is less 
certain about most thin^ concerning 
Homer, and'has less confidence in its 
abilities: we know only that the Iliad is 
strictly untranslatable, indeed the most 
untranslatable of ail great works of 
literature. This belief again rests partly 
on empirical observation: there.arefew 
to defend as Homer the translations of 
Homer from Chapman and Pope to 
E. V. Rieu and Richmond Lattimore, 

It is in such a climate of despair that 
Christppher Logue's War Music (83pp. 
Jonathan Cape. £4.50. 0 224 01534 %) 
can be offered as “translation". It goes 
back over twenty years to a BBC 
commission; to the Pqtrocleia (1962) 
and Pax (1967). Logue lias now added 
CBH-io ptodt^e'“an' account oCBooks 
16'tb I9'pf Hoirtcr’s-7/('flrf.'j whim was 


her marriage to the philandcrine, sen- 
timental, spendthrift “good soldier''; 
the death of poor little Maisle Matdan, 


That intentional restraint, though 
admirable, is dangerous forsome of the 
perfopmnnees. The women arc all 


---r-'- .. •wrrehiatiMM. • lAW VTUUICJI UIV Oil 

of Edward's minor loves; Flor- superb: Vickery Turner's greedy, 
cnees cheap corhipt deception of cliarming, spoilt face, her flaunting lit- 
Dwell and her affair with Edward; tic walk, her coquettish look over her 
and tiu: iraBC coda of Edward's last shoulder ns she goes into the baths, are 

K assfon for his ward, the convent eirl excellent for EHorence. Elizabeth Gar- 
ancy; these events, ending in suicides vie is a fine, intense Nancy, and Susan 

anti aU-... - n ai' ■ _ . . ... 


and madness, matter only as they are 
rendered through Dowell's bemused. 


Fleetwood’s Leonora (though she, like 
Ashbiirnhain, ought to be blue-eyed 


'M-'; 

' j. I . 


I'dop'j know. And tliere is hotWug' 5”*^° endtiranM which make h^r. 

•;ip gulde:,us/-Aii4 a-everything is so »he winner. E 

hebidpiU about a matter so elemen- “■‘•s » a lilUe tTO_blank a..« ^i. LOgue quotes Dr Johnson 

tacy asthe morals Of. sex, what is P?®®*''® “Dowell. And Jeremy Brett's with app^ali “We must try Its effect 

there fo guide li^ in the noore subtle i ^**bur- as an English poem , (hat is7he way to 

morality of all other panoqal con-; *’**®™- the charm of thd man, his , judge the mem of a translation" W 

tyita. akfibciatlons, actlviiles? he understands this statement qiiite 

De Vf Wf meam to act ori impulse. differently from johnson, Who \rtuld 

aloitelltlsaUadmkness . /.^are ® ^ not have recognized War Music as 

all80afrald,we arq^^alone ; . dis^nguished achievement. either translation or evmt iStiom 


by Alan Howard on Rad 
April 26). LOgub quotes 


' luauumuuiia, «nu -aciiviuesr 

Or are we; medpt to act ori impulse. 
• aloite? It Is all a darkness. . V. Wu are 


with approval! “We must try Its effect 
su an English poem, (hat is the way to 
lu^'the merit of a translation", but 
be understands this statement qliUe 


i|. !L ' 

m ■ 


■ all we know, tcle^sfed grass has peVer !, 
been , other than ^en',' hair never 


. ... : ; d«H«gui,hed K|.ievc,ne„,; " ISi' SSS^ 

. . 'Throlig'li hisInarTatlve rahie an! exact'' ' ■ ' i ' . ? 

'sense of place and time,- vivid ■' , .'‘v'"-,-' '■ ; . 

- Pn;first.lookirig into television ^ 

; • 9/thew«ak|Cen|rtofthqEhg|isliupper — • • ’ • • ' .' , 

' of a, society dn the^^^ ^ • 1 : years fld^Ung with the knpba to adjust : 

- great darkness: • ; . . Bv Jaiiet Mrirg nn the colour or cprretrt the 

J to sustein this comple«lty ^ ' bee^ oE‘ thlt^ 

' , depending too heUvilv on '"oeriad” . • .. .man green, • hair new 

c£ts:and Uflthqui Itltirig 'ih? story This houshhoiej 1 has -just acquired a! 

• become sensatfotial or; soppy . must *9ievi«On set, to the annoyance of the 

been juxceptionaliy^^^^^^^ Whad . finally ;K to 

; ^lian Mitoh^U's adaptation, 'directed •: Mknqwredged, rafter a dozen lottere’ ffl heat thd ***®j;,7 

^ Is ..impressively'!. «id,.^tW:,yisitsjvtfiat Ve^ 'not' 

: scmhulous.ahd restrained! It prograftmes siijm ‘h'hk no); but 

''ls'i“Hy absorbing;’ Qn9‘YftyQranpther,o£cbprse,Mtedid-L' *fhe fftogrammes?. Being; acCiik-' 
MWiael QrtNa. ^ the ctest^Her, has ' watch teleylslbti.bqfor^ in other peo- neither tq.lpoldng'uplhe ache- . 

. ; teapcfl at |ne bpporturiities. Of pin's .hou^, at the office, In Tthe in 'iht newspaper nor io Inter- • 
: CQurre the. "period'Lted is exact, but pro^mme companies’ studios and ™Pbng our customary, television-less • 
we «pect glossy television plays to get; research laboratories. ThaMvas diffe- routine, we have hitherto snatrhiid 
.fc. sl5®ih ,fr^rns and -pony traps and rent; duty, work; We 


The distiincc that the concupl of (rails- 
latiun has cumc cannot be measured hy 
Logue's provocations of the scholars, 
his mis-spelling of Mcnaluos, or (lie 
more intentional insults like the use of 
Asterix for the random invention of 
Trojan names - Akafact, Anaxaparl, 
Bombax, Cazea, Jatapluici, Thacktn, 
and even Badedas. Logue goes much 
further, particularly in tne most recent 
section, with the omission, reinter- 
pretation and invention of episodes in 
an apparently random way to create a 
quite new |mem. Nevertheless it is 
important to Lr^iie to maintain the 
connection with Homer, at least in the 
sense that what he offers is “a poem in 
English dependent upon wtiatcver, 
through reading and through conversa- 
tion, icould guess about a small part of 
the Iliad", we may expect therefore to 
catch essential qualities of the original , 
as well as appreciating the new creation 
as a poem in its own right. 

Alan Howard's rendering used all 
the skills of an experienced Shakespea- 
rean actor to bring out the metrical 
strength of Logue's verse and its 
traditional quality; it also emphasized 
the sense of drama and the poet's sheer 
delight in violence and the rhetoric of 
violence, which are again intensified in 
the most recent section of the poem. 
Though some might think the sheer 

E rofessionalism ofHoward's rendering 
_ iss moving than Logue’s own reaf 
ings. this was a powenul account of a 
powerful English poem. 

But it is War Music, not Homer. 
There are the inevitable moderniza- 
tions: like Gladstone, Logue interprets 
Homeric religion in Christian terms, 
and unlike. Gladstone he treats both 
religions as literary convention. More 
serious is the complete reorientation of 
the poem. Already ' In Pairocleia, 
Logue had changed the whole charac- 
ter of the story; by claiming that the 
section began .with a quarrel between 
Patroclus and Achilles, whereas in'fact 
Book 16 begins In patRos, with Aphllles 
unable to remember his wrath in the 
fact of love. 

Simone Weil pointed out in 1940 
how. the sense of man’s suffering is (he 
central theme of the Iliad, which 


contains no glorification of war fHiii,, 
Miiiemem about the inevitaffirf 
force in human history: "aJ mI?L 
the act of being bom 

suffer violenci''. Gieihe 
Schiller, “from Homerand PolveMta 

our life here above ground 
properly speaking to enact Heirt 
for Homer it is the pathos of war liai 

isorily one aspect of life: menneedw 

die in mlence, they could live wb^ 

in the hell of fighting omo anX 
world, the world of the listener, w 
of Logue s most successful passasew 
those where he exploits tlir pcS 
ties of Homeric metaphor: 

Ahead, Patroclus braked a 
and then. 

As gracefully as meq In oilskinsoi 
Fake insects over irouiVhe anni 
the boy. 

And with his hip his pn »4 
Thestor up and out 
As easily as later men deladi 
A sardine from an opened tin. 

The metaphor begins from HomM,bui 
the last two lines destroy ibe point ii 
the interests of a clerer trick. 

The same Jackin Logue ofiscnsecf 
suffering and of war as only a pan d 
life is demonstrated by fab interpin' 
tion of Books 17 and 18, which almtd 
him “to try my hand at somelhlngMt 
-600 odd lines devoted almost eotirth 
to violent, mass action". Infactsimil- 
ly the whole of Book 18 in Hows 
forgotten by Logiie; It is an ioldik 
from war, devoted to the ccclal 
episode of the makiagoftheanmnef 
Achilles, a window into the woiUaf 
the gods and of men al petite, ak 
divine blacksmith cfeatteonth|^» 
of Achilles a picture ';of mf'tk, 
weddings, dancings law and jisuK' 
farming, and of couiw; wamn-b 
Christopher Logue's reinte^rt” 
all that reniaii^ .6f; Honi?r ^ I® 
directness, the violerice, tli* 
and the excitement, but not hb d^ 
or the completeness -of ’ his 
of life. I can only 
Bentley's response to.J^! 
pretty poem, Mr Logue, but you n*» 
not can It Homer. 


J^gUage for “liquid crystal display^'. • television. The mote Inawj^ 
There is too niuen. We are stumbling programmes fall Into this gtpufh 
acn^toomanypebple,allw1thsome- more trife adveHiteinenb 
thing tp say.ana many wlth malevolent soap operas which, are' 
faces Or an ingi'atlating manner. ' , . cliopped up bits of an 
.• In a week; elation di/es wnvfn Mnii* ■ relher dreary flljn. 


first; toe ones hat shoW' things that: irt W 

^m’d happen re^rdless': M and • e.l?P J • 
demonstratrons ("jfome of these, riiar- 

i'h*rw ho,M k.i .1 — pnorh iniir ' When thc.' newsrcaoers wi. - 

Indicate.“expression»\ If 
ffleiS- “s With atffWtJve 

emoifnd' dlnary people to 


S- -Ii:;- 


3l4?50»?wii9 


,,^y«!u-iur .reipvisioni, wofiaeffurmov- out. me sap i* rikw 
ii L”?i rtaps’, wpyjd tp|irs' p£ the 1; howevor; that no 9"® 
h Jllsisome:6f the :1 ly, inlercsted; , 

:!^9y?fera(jV5itiSpmfents,;|M that hy hot bhvipffa ^ |i|js 




.nkAoHA 

>i-8tiaK IMPO.RT •: 




•hUourq 


• • J* • :.“7 7. Ul VKiaill- •• UIOI- llY liwii **• -E i ;y j,;i « . lUr 

h'.f^. thrf 6eqf;-a ih'yvHidh'Iciltting obistMy^ ' - 

|mhel hilrrymen; .the amttingilto^ 

" ^ohVsel^ 

oVerbbafd. . and metaphor, Nowy^hnd no 

' admit to watchihg.aWlp^,.“^ 

, ■ th%y nii'be.adi^.: 




, If they a«?n'f 

shows how &rW nW ; 

of SteWari 

and TefrWrfp/* W P* 


W 
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to the editor 


The Arts 
Council 

Sir ' In "The last of the small 
spenders? " in your issue of April 10, 
^ke Morrison comments that I. the 
Chairman of the Arts Council's Litera- 
lure Panel, was absent from the press 
briefing given by the Literature Direc 
lor and says that this leads “one to ■ 
wonder yet again about tlie Council's 

power-structure". 

It need not. This meeting was one of 
a series arranged so that, specifically. 
Alts Council Directors could brief the 
press on current policy. I was Invited to 
^ there. There seemed no need for me 
10 be there. I went abroad, and have 
only just got back;, which expinins my 
U^ss m writing, 
in tlie press reports of what Charles 
Osborne said at the briefing, I read 
nothing that I would not endorse. 

ladd that I am almost always willing 
10 t^k to (he press, but preferably in 
coDSiructive discussion as to how the 
Literature Panel can best advise Coun- 
cil, in the present climate, to carry out 
the terms of the charter in the light of 
general policy and in our specialist 
neld. i am grateful to those who agree 
that this approach could be useful and 
nave given me such opportunities: 
Time OuU Qmrfo, and the ICA. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 9 
Long Acre, London WC2E 9LH. 

Italian 

Designers 

Sir, > I can forgive Stephen Bayl^ 
and Fenny Sparke (Letters, April I'T) 
foi nuking such heavy weather-out of 
objecting (0 what seems to me a 
unless passage in my review of 
t?Mlf Fminire, but I cannot admire 
'MAick of candour in omitting- frorii 
tte ouoes of Italian designers they 
Qwte Ibe very name, Misslnk Link, 
w I found somewhat comic when 
pheed within a list of Italian names - 
um, I may.add, of designers whose 
^inerlce I was fully aware of and with 
work (except that Of Missink 
l^).lwas:ramillar. 

^Tolwvd;qiioted this oddly assorted 
a pendant to some instances of 
Dalist's • generally peculiar 
«voh may have been a feeoie joke on 
®y gait, hut I can see nothing 'toismis- 
' i”. **^9 as for "'tasteless 

, “wphpbia" and .“agent of philistinism 
“Snobbishness", aren’t your two 
' 2'^*>'9ent8 rather Ic^ing their ba- 

RICHARDS. 

' -s/awceit Street, London SWIO., 


Started had only the virtue of makina 
for chumminess". ^ 

^at is bewildering Is the "gallopina 
didacticism ' of historians obsessed 
with “class". Are those historians ab- 
out to explain the creativeness of 
Norman McLaren, whose father was a 
house painter, or Jean Renoir, whose 
father was an easel painter? 

G.M. Trevelvan's comment on the 
co-producers of Comtis, Milton and 
Lawes. may have had a class bias, but it 
was more fnstructive than a disturbing 
innocence. Some are, alas, more 
“afflicted with artistic leanings" than 
others. 

MARGARET ANN ELTON. 
Clevedon Court, Somerset. 


‘The Crucible’ 

Sir, - Drama critics seem to be 
treating Arthur Miller's The Crucible 
as something more like a documcntaiy 
than the allegory that he intendea. 
Stephen Fender (April 24) is more 
sceptical, and at least recognizes that 
John Proctor's adultery is a red her- 
ring, and that the envy of the less 
fortunate for the more so played its 
part. But nobody seems to have heard 
of the detailed study, Salem Possessed 
(Harvard University Press, 1974), by 
Paul Boyer and Stephen Nissenbaiim, 
which uses all available records of 
Salem Village, and disposes of Miller's 
assertion that “little is known about 
most of the characters" (foreword to 
the edition of the play published by 
Cresset Press, 1956), and also of his 
surprising statement in an afterword 
that Reverend Parris “walked out" of 
Salem and “was never heard of again”, 
llie story becomes much less myste- 
rious and much more interesting in 
their treatment of it. 

LUCY MAIR. 

19 Hallgate, Blnckheath Park, Lon- 
don SE3 ^G. 


‘The Victorian 
Imagination’^ 

Sir, In his review of my book The 
Victorian Ima^iiiaHon: Essaw in Aes- 
heilc Exoloration (April l6), Robert 


• 1 the Important task of fostering litera- appeared in the 1940s Md early 

INBDOKOV lure in this country. l«0s) ihowht them worth publish- 

SinceMrOsbomeclearlydcspairsof ^ In the 

Sir. - John Simon, in his astute dis- a future for English letters, perhaps it ^ rEWART BROWN, 

cussion of Nabokov's Ler/nrer ON L/r- would be better for him to stop down in Department of Endish, Bayero 
eraiure (April 24), suggests that favour of someone who does have University, PMB 3011, Kano, 

Nabokov's mastery of English was confidence in our foremost art form. Nigeria, 

not “infallible". His two quoted exam- TAN ROV^AND HILL. 

pies, though, are not pieces of linguist- General Secretary, The Writers’ _ a a. 

1 C incompetence; they are just more Guild of Great Britain, 430 Edgware J 0.116 A.USt611 

evidence of,Nabokov's pleasure in the Road, London W2 lEH. 

oddities of American phrasing. Sir, - Your brief notice (March 27) 

“Rock" is the everyday American of Jane Austen: Love and Frehidship 

word for “stone", so killing two birds tt ’ j ci j. t^nd Other Early Works {The Vfomen's 

with one rock is surely n deliberate nOWBrO oCr&CBIlt Press) stales that (he volume is a 
tease. As for “Who else in the book do ^ selection of Jane Austen's earliest 

we have as good people"?, I don't r%, . . - writings never published during her 

suppose that Harvard or Cornell siu- oir,— -I om DIsen s review of lifetime “and only rarely since". These 

dents would talk of someone as “good Howard Sergeant's Selected^ Poems words, taken directly from the intro- 
people" but plenty of other Amencans (April 3) makes no mention and duciion, ard curious, and should not 
certainlv do. “He’s sood oeonle. . . . inkes no account of the dates of be allowed to midesH unur renHiare 


Howard Sergeant 


dents would talk of someone as “good Howard Sergeant's Selected^ Poems 
people" but plenty of other Amencans (April 3) makes no mention and 
certainly do. “He's good people, . . . tekes no account of the dates of 
She's good people.^ I suspect (hat ^^e poems' composition and first 

., _r_._ . ... nnkliMltnM Ae tl... •IA..4L._.I_ 


Nabokov delivered the expression with PUDUcaito 
n - possibly excruciating - parody of a Note at 
boondocks burr. A singular good peo- «?tion i 


ublication. As the “Author's 
tote'' at the beginning of the col- 
sclion states, the poems were 


pie is not exactly n good person; he's ^iwied, with one or two excep- 
more a kind of a real nice guy. “Oq) Sergeant's two vol- 

umes published in 1946 and 1954. 
JONATHAN RABAN. I‘ « hardly surprising, then, if the 
poems reflect the poetic manner- 
16 St Quintln Avenue. London WIO. «ms and “bordic" style of much 


It is hardly surprising, then, if the 
poems reflect the poetic manner- 
isms and “bardic” style of much 


appeared in the 1940s and early 
1950s) thoiuht them worth publish- 
ing in the firet place. 

STEWART BROWN. 

Department of En^ish, Bayero 
University, PMB ^11, Kano, 
Nigeria. 

Jane Austen 

Sir, - Your brief notice (March 27) 
of Jane Austen: Love and Frehidship 
and Other Early Works ('The Women's 
Press) stales that (he volume is a 
selection of Jane Austen's earliest 
writings never published during her 
lifetime “nnd only rarely since". These 
words, taken directly from the intro- 
duction, ard curious, and should not 
be allowed to mislead your readers. 
7/ie Minor Works, Volume VI of the 
standard edition. R. W. Chapman's 
Oxford Illustrated Jane Austen, con- 
tains all these writings; it was published 
in 1954. and has been in print ever 
since. 

JOHN BELL. 

O.xford University Press, Walton 
Street, Oxford 0X2 6DF. 


work fashionable at that 
time— poems bearing the dute-stamp 
__ . of. ^helr period as distinctly as 

VlrrifprCl’ -paintings or motor cars. Ttic poe- 

A lie TV I ltd a 

Guild hardly be more diiferent from 

those of the present, as is apparent 
^ Disch's comments on the 

Sir, - A representative of the Wn- collection, but surely it is part of a 
tors' Guild was present at the press reviewer's job to place tne work 
briefing given by the Literature Direc- he reviews in an appropriate cou- 
tor, Charles Osborne, and r^orted in text when that wM significantly 
the TLS- (April 10). Mr Osborne's affect a reader’s understanding or 
description of a number of writers who appreciation, 
have recently received grants as A reviewer la the year 2015 
“mediocrities is a serious mfront not commenting on Mr Disch’s poems 
only to those writers but also to the of 1980 may find his style and the 
members of the Literature Panels who approved conventions of this period 
made the orimnal decisions. both unsympathetic and ridiculous, 

As Blake Monison reported, Mr but he will do the poems less (ban 
Osborne also said that his panel has justice if his judgment is merely a 
been unable to find suffiefentwritere of reflection of the fashions of his 


he is brlngiog.into question hts own 77ie Observer, Poetry Review, etc 
ability anothat of his panel to perform (where Mr Sergeanrs poems also 


‘Guardian’ 

Women 

Sir, - In his review of Shirley 
Williams's Politics is for People John 
Vincent writes: “If you sat ten Guar- 
dlan women down to write on the 
present ills, nine of them would set off 
on the road that leads. . . etc." What 
exactly docs (hat mean? What is, a 
^Guardian woman"? Can John Vin- 
cent nome nine of these mysterious 
beings who, given the task of writing 
about the present ills, would “set off on 
the road that leads through E.F. 
Schumacher, Barbara Ward, Evan 
Luard und Fred Hirsch to the proposi- 
tion that 'small is beautiful’. . .etc''?]f 
he. can't, how does he kppw? And what 
' would happen if you sat ten Gnardidh 
men down to write on the present ills? 

IRENE D. MORRIS. 

The Croft, Parsons Hill, Cfolchesier. 


Victorian Imagination: Essam in Aes- ■ ''' A 

ihetic Exploration (April l6), Robert * 

Bernard Martin says many critically ; ' ■ ' 

laudatory things^ calling the book 

“valDable"andjudgingtliati!“naiTOw- tv- 

ly ipisses distinction not because of its RosemaRv 
tnought but because. . . . Professor 

Rii^ldAr Inn often lof?ks flreat imaalna- • Rwption of ^pw 


Among this week’s conteibutors 


Bucluer too often locks great imaglna- y 
five works into private language". But ' 


was published in 1980, 


ne ' Cerihiin Jerehy Hardie Is . DepuW . Chair-. jANBTMoRCANisIheeditorpfRicbard 
7Hiers andjie^ man of (he Idonopom, and ;cfiissm^'iPiAriesof a 
Thought I^- Commission. , . .ier,1967-7,'aiidiTieBaekbenchDmries 


Tht Sundav Times from 1947 to 1976. earlier, this year. 


in his specific charges against my prose Ronald Blythe's Places: ah Antbo- ' ne Sunday Times froitii 1941 to 1976. earner, thi 

style, it is pot ."prrvate1angiiage (hat /oeyo/Eri/a/n wlli.be reviewed shortly 
he objects to but bad writing, I am in- the TLJ. - o i HhuiMonALB’s books Include ’ Murrav Is a Fellow of Balliol 

prepared to believe that there art " « . ' College. Oxford. He Is the author of 

BcitSsSstylejnthelrook^buU WilUam Boyd's novel A > Etuly^retxe, 1980. 

not'persuadte}^^^^ ‘ 

ouotaifonsheivesimcvl{teoce--notthe malcolm Bradbury, is Profeskbr of rupiempiiBB Hhpp''s nouei. A. y^rn/e RedNond O'Hanl 


documentary M 

^ P^tiiVing that some 
rx^.iteve tori^d.tneir attention 
sgy^^ives. as source material for 
(hat faul Smith (April 10) 

. rwQnia the'n>aaM» ..laa'Cw. L-..iio4.... 


quotatahegivesmcvlde^ Malcolm Bradbury |s Professor ot ctiRtsroPHER H ope's novel. A *parw/e 

raw fact of^ American Studies at the Universi^f peveldpment, was published in South 

ences ora tetiier vivjd description of East Anglia. He has written several -Africa- last July and Immediately 
Swinburne's initial effect on ms more , pijyj ihrgeofwhicb are shortly to be banned - • " , - 

conservative readere or my character- published by Arrow Books. ■ 

!rfBkiinite?vwn"3 JUMA Brioos is |he 'aulh6r of Night. Simon JeniiNS isiPoHlIcol Ediior of 

'"p : h Vof' 

' ;h, -A , Companiim Guide .to Outer Loiidait 




RedNond O'Hanlon has recently 
completed a Study of Joseph Conrad 
and Charles Darwin. 

Roland Oliver is Professor of the 
History, of Africa at the University of 
-Loadon. 

Sir Cecil PAttRon* is professor Emer- 
itus in Central and. $oiitlt-Easterri 


8 . Commission on. 
ries.(l^l).SQU^t 




I ! CRAfo -jlUiNB’s: most recent colicciipn 


rtSjM gy6ridiini.5U|jeri6ri 
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I., . ! Colin Lucasi. I s the author of Tne n., togo - . .! m. 
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Nailing Smith to the floor 


By Anthony Delius 

DAVID MARTIN and PHYLLIS JOHN* 
SON: 

The Struggle for Zimbabwe 
378pp. Faber. £10.95. 

0 571 11066 5 


To the surprise of many, both well- 
wishers and ollters, Zimbabwe has 
survived its first vear, and its future 
may begin to look less precarious as 
we come to know more about those 
who now rule Africa's youngest 
independent state. A large cast o! 
people, prominent as well as obscure, 
from the great capitals of the Old 
World and (he new capitals of 
Africa, have at one time or another 
concerned themselves in its realiza- 
tion. However, as David Martin and 
Phyllis Johnson insist in their The 
StntMie for Zimbabwe, the main 
creeflt must go to men and women 
who spent nfosi of the past two 
decades living hard and aaimerous 
lives in the remoter central Airican 


decades living hard and daimerous 
lives in the remoter central Airican 
bush, or sitting it out in prison. 

In particular, it was the ZANU 

K lcd by Zlinliabwe’s present 
Minister, Robert Mugabe, who 
early accepted that there was no 
point in relying on bargaining or 
negotiation with the white minoiin 
in Rhodesia under Tan Smith. Viol- 
ence was the only way to hammer 
home both the sense and the justice 
of replacing radst minority rule with 
majority rule. "Henr/', the book 
quotes an anon^ous British official 
as saying to Dr Kissinger, “where 


of majority rule in the near tUture, 
the Rhodesian leader had once again 
escaped back into a constitutional 
fantasy to ensure the continuance of 
white control. The men who finally 
nailed Smith to the floor of harsh 
reality were at that time little known 
abroad: they were Mugabe, the politic- 
al leader, Chitepo, administrator in 
exile, and the guerrilla chiefs, Tongo- 
gara and Nhongo. 

As members of the Shona- 
speaking people these men were the 
heirs to an Impressive religious, 
agricultural and political culture, 
l^ey were not, as Mr Smith and his 
propaganda department implied, 
mindless terrorists who had emerged 
into communism out of sortie cultural 
black hole. It was partly to counter 
such propaganda that (he block 
nationalists called themselves Zim- 
babweans, to remind their detractors 
of the remarkable stone-walled ruins 
•at Zimbabwe pointing to high cul- 
tural achievement long before. With 
benefit of modern historical research 
they might have called themselves 
Butuans, after yet another impressive 
state which arose long after Zim- 
babwe had fallen into ruin as a 
religious and political centre. The 
rulers of Butua had chased gold- 
seeking invaders firom Portugal off 
the central highlands two centuries 
before another group of such invad- 
ers from British-ruled South Africa 
arrived in the 1890s to found 


Rhodesia. ^ the late nineteenth 
centurv the Shona were in a period 
of decline, but their religious leaders 


wu went wrong was (hat you had 
Smith down but you didn't nail him 
to the floor." Although the Ameri- 
can Sccrcla^ of Stale had forced 
Smith publicly to accept the prospect 


did succeed In arousing them to an 
unsuccessful uprising, known as the 
chinuireitga, against the takeover of 
their -lives and lands by (he white 
newcomers. 

When the chimurenga was 
resumed three-quarters of a century 
later, many of tne new fighters were 
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Christians or had accepted the Marx- 
ist atheism of their Soviet or Chinese 
instructors; they recognized the con- 
tinuing power among the Shona of 
(he old religious beliefs^and of the 
memory of (he two spirit mediums 
who were hanged at the end of the 
firsi uprising. Martin and Johnson 
recount that “one of the four sectors 
In the north-east was named 
Nehnnda 6y the guerrillas. The new 
medium of the spirit Nehanda, n 
woman of considerable age, was car- 
ried from the area around Miisengezi 
to the Chifombo camp on the 
Mozambique-^mbia border, nine 
days' march away, to give inspiration 
and guidance to a new generation of 
freedom fighters." She was a very 
game old lady, blessed the war sup- 

f ilies the guerrillas ferried to the 
rent, and when she died a year later 
was buried in a temporary grave 
alonuide one of the trails they 
usually took. 

Ureent practical considerations 
facea the guerrilla leaders when they 
became persuaded that seeking direct 
confrontations with the Rhodesian 
security forces was useless aa well as 
being wasteful of life. As they pre- 
pared to establish a permanent pres- 
ence in the countiy in the early 
1970s and “hit the farms so we could 
destroy the economy of the country", 
Nhongo meditated ‘on the basic 
theory ' of guerrilla war: “In the 
Soviet Union they had told us that 
the decisive factor of the war is the 
weapons. Wheo 1 got to Itumbl, 
where there were Chinese instruc- 
tors, I was told the dedsWe factor 
was ±e pe^le. Now I agree with the 
Chinese.'* Inus, In addition to build- 
ing up. a year's supply of arms which 
they nid in the bush df the northern 
areas before beginoing their atiaeks, 
the guerrillas concentrated on 
educating the people of the villages 
about their political and military 
alms. Tongogara remarks, “When 
you liberate, what do people gain out 
of (hat liberation? Our people arc 
.vetyiiqjqtridUyie mbkl of 

them dainei up becauM (hey hoye no 
larid or becauu they are deprived of 
educotion." A process or mulual 
education and mfonnatian began 
. between the local people and 
ZANLA,' the guerrilla wing of 
^NU. This Interchange deepened 
the confidence between ^NLA and 


the five million villagers of Rhodesia, 
and gave the guerrillas and their 
leaders a more complete knowledge 
of how the great mass was ihinik- 
ing—a knowledge which in the end 
led to an overwhelming victory for 
Mugabe at the polls. 

The relatively small numbers of 
ZIPRA guerrillas in the field must 
have helped derive their political 
movement, ZAI^, and i(s veteran 
leader, Joshua Nkomo, of the wider 
grass-roots knowledge on which to 
base their later political assessments. 
Perhaps Nkomo relied tQO much on 


his exclusive possession of plentiful 
Russian weapons and too nttle on 
the people, when, after the guerrilla 
successes of ZANLA of the early 
197Us had shocked the white Rhode- 
sians, great confusion arose among 
black nationalist lenders, ZANU^ 
main leadership was steadied by its 
knowledge of popular thinking. 

Martin and Johnson's account of 
“ddtente" and its ."other face", the 
source of the confusion, gives 
grounds for suspecting com^icity 
uetween the South African Prime 
Minister, John Vorster, and Presi- 
dent Kaunda of Zambia, the most 
forward member of the. “I^ont Line" 
states, to replace the Smith govern- 
ment with a “moderate" black one. 
Possibly Mugabe’s mercurial rival, 
Nkomo, was favoured to head it. 


Other African correspondents and 
commentators have accepted that It 
was Hany Oppenheimer, head of the 
giant multinanonal Anplo-Ameriean 
Q>rporatlon, and hia Zambian 
representative, who finally helped to 
bring Vorster and Kaunas together. 
Martin and Johnson tell us, however, 
that their meeting was arranged by 
agents of another multinational, Lon- 
rho, whose .enterprising chairman, 
"Tiny” Rowland, vrta said to atdrtAre 
Mkomo and to have had no great 
regard for Smith’s political sagacity. 
Cmtainly there were good reasons 
for both Vorster and Kaunda. to do 
something fairly dramatic to end the 
growing Rhodesia war. The For- 
tiuoese revolution had rexnov^ both 
Mwaniblque and Angola aa buffers 


for South Africa and Vors(ert*».i 
•ghastlv" prospect of 4 
being drawn deeper and d«S 
ail endless and drainiiig war S 

rest of AfriM which KVK 
internationajized. Kaunda K 
seeing Zambia's already bs,]J5 
economy sinking Into a wdler^ 
inlcrraciai wars all round hb fa 
which, he believed, everybody 

lOSCt 

In so severely criticizing Kaiiadri 
actions Martin and Johtiioo m 
being a little too politically pure ifm 
the event. The apparenily ujjselet 
squabbling among black natiooilk 
leaders in Rhodesia tried ibe mi 
ence of Presidents Nyerere olTanati 
and Machel of Mozambique u 
ns that of Kaunda, who seemed ki 
believe that stopping the wv eosU 
open the way to pdiileal cofflna 
sense all round. No doubt the ^ 
duuery of Smith’s agents In eudw 
ambitious ZANLA mao to 
attempting some sort of coup, n| 
the ruthlessness antb which Zeolfai 
officials secured the locking up o(6i 
blameless Tongogara and nb tum- 
ters after the murder o! Q^, 
caused lasting dismay, but Nupk'i 
clearer vision saw that only the c» 
tlnuaoce of the war would (billj 
comer the great escapoloriu, lu 
Smith, and one might charil&y m 
elude that Kaunda was mistaken bii 
intended no betrayal of the eitut d 
African nationalism. 

The Struggle for Zimbabwe gfrads 
fullest record from African sources^ 
the tumultuous events of the deodt 
leading up to Zimbabwean indepod- 
.ence. No doubt,, these events uesm 
to agreat extent from theZAKUpeia 
of view but Martin and Johnnowodl. 
no apologize for this and theydohej; 
us to a greater underatahdii^ of « 
men who are dominant in Zimbitiw 
today. Like gll competent repows, 
the authors are inoehitigable o|s- 
viewers and seaeters .of docuffloa 


and their publisher has hardly 
the deficiency. Too often the w 
becomes a breathless log-jam 
opinions, compressed 
new departures, attribolabte It 
to tlicir haste to get iheboOk^™?™ 
'in time for.ZlraDabwe’sfu^Nhw 


Piyiding lines 


By RoUmd Oliver 

.lANBROTWtlEt, 

AMcaii Botuda^ 


with each oih'di’ at the frontiers, but 
that, the larger ones aniong. them 
would, disintegrate 'from within. In 
th6 event,, one of the earliest actions 
of the Organisation of African UnUy, 
after Its foundation in 1963, was to 


tills is a handbook for i 

not a work of dlplooi|l« 

Two examples mbit suffl« ^ 
some idea of the , 

boundaiy definition. Of 
between Sudan and Zaire It k 
that tho Agreement « Jw 
1894, and «o furthw . 

May 9j 1906,;establ^,iJ6S 


A Legal and ninniomai.e declare a general acceptance the that tho Agreement 

jope^f ^ Mependent African States (Mor^ 1894, and life further . 

1 355nD C£Hunliflnd»»i*.t inr«-P.iM. bnd Somalia aUme dlssehtiniri of the May 9j 1906 , ertaWlsW -l?®;^ 
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The assets of Afrikanerdom 


By Simon Jenkins 

PETER DUIGNANi 
Why South Africa Will Survive 
305pp. Croom Helm. £14.95. 

07 099 0223 9 

A recurring nightmare for certain 
South Afriesn liberals is that the coun- 
try's ruling National Party, far from 
rauriing revolution, might just con- 
ceivably have stumbled on a key to sta- 
bility In African politics. Each year the 
nonslrositles of white ethnic domina- 
are modified In the light of 
Konomlc necessity - though never so 
quickly as to undermine white morale. 
^ rauniry's huge mineral wealth 
uses eveiy tension, while rigid con- 
trols on labour mobility stem possibly 
tnaioaltc lurches in the process of 
orbanizstlon. Gasalcal apartheid is 
idapted so as to create not potentially 
powerful black states (which its apolog- 
m once feared) but merely human 
duslUns devoid of economic or politi- 
cal vitality. 

Periodic mistakes certainly occur - 
Sharpeville 1964, Soweto 1976, the 
C^pe In 1980 - but black leadership is 
sever allowed to capitalize on them. 
Lodb before the revolutionary fire is 
burring, Its Instigators are either 
bnten or bribed into aubmiasion. It is 
ttlf Afrikanerdom was masochistically 
willing on to its head the odium of the 
worlo - enabling it the more eagerly to 
del^ history ancTsolidify white opinion. 

For two decades, the more horrific 
manirestations of apartheid have 
deterred serious students from 
ilUDptIng to demythologize South 
Afrka'i jpollilcal economy. This has 
kn the luld clear for a vast pile ’of 
pridoolhantly Marxist rubbish, most 
dwhkh would have.the old man turn- 
ing hli grave. For the Marxist, South 
Anin has almost become a necessary 
qoboi, a monument to both capitalist 
■advlike ethnic giiilt. It-muatlhevit- 
<^(D£apse,buinot yet.please.V/lth- 
MindiaQopen-Bnd-shut crusade, the 
j^ofwotid liberalioh (or at least 
j^yytion) would become weak and 
Av{d, 

Qrilronting this motley army with 
ludtmenUry empiricism ought 
w to be , beyond the wit of modern 
PwKtl acience. But L. H. Oann and 


reach down through every aspect of the 
political economy - wage fixing. 


already built up in South Africa an 
economic ami miliiaiy self-sufficiency 
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standards which leaves the rest of the world pro- 
bousing - to underpin the clous few cards lu play in the remote 
machinery of apartheid Itself. event of open rebellion. The odds 

As Gann and Duignan show, though ^Alnsl the ridiculous Carnegie 
all too briefly, apartheid derives much »ndownmcnl “invasion" plan of 1965 
of its staying power from being a anything lengthened rather 

deeply entrenched bastion of a large shortened in the interveniim fif- 
and conservative bureaucracy. Strm- years. Although Gann and Duig- 
ped of its racist application, labour Hf'' considerably underrate the poss- 
mobiltty and group areas legislation is '^bitc morale and on the 

undiluted Stalinism and could not be labour market of guerrilla and 

further removed from the demonology terrorist activity, it is hard to conclude 
of capitalism into which Marxist critKS country’s security isdoomed to 

cast it. The South African commercial ®®"y bloodbath and collapse, 
and financial community hdk histori- Yet in all this Gann and Duignan are 
caiiy been a> loggerheads with Nation- neither .dispassionaic nor impartial, 
alism and remains Us most vocal critic. They make constant and repetitive digs 
eppe&lina for a freer labour market and at tneir opponents (made worse by 
a more liberal racial stance to assist inadequate copy-editing). They exagg- 
external trade (though the authors crate the links between African 
overetate this distance today, as Rand nationalism and the Soviet Union - the 
businessmen begin to see in National- early ANCwasaremarkablyrnoderate 





ism the best hope of long-term security, 
and custodian of one of the worlcrs 


most successful 
economies). 


-term securi^, body - and no mention is made of the 
)f the world’s nature of repression of black leadcr- 
proteetlonist ship, which has been no less aimalling 
for being horribly effective. Bizarre 
Bln nraiiB ivith statcmentsBrc made-"wilhin the Drit- 


Gann and Duignan again argue with MMcmenis are made- wi nin the unt- 
good reason that black Africa north of (rf^bureaerncy the political influence of 
the Limpopo is no advertisement for L**® dc^«menls 

what is termed “majority rule”. White 5®* “> 

South Africa must collapse internally iheir overdi Judgment. And 

before it Is seriously vulnerable to when they turn to the fuiurc, they drop 
black revolution or invasion, and each ° Precisely the Mrtisan wish- 
expropriation, each act of genocide, ful^ln'cnt they so criticize in their lib- 
each civil war to the north undoubtedly entica. 

rei^rces the whites' determination to They adopt the now-favoured pre- 
reaist radical change. Even Rhodesia’s scription ot the verligte (mbderate 
tiny white population f4 per cent of Its Afrikaner) intelligentsia, that black 
total against South Africa’s 20 per liberation will come gradually through 
cent) was able to withstand fourteen a freeing of the economy from the con- 
years of international sanctions and straints of Nationalist corporatism. 







civil warfare. 

South Africa’s security position is 
simply not as characterized by the 
wishful thinking of overseas observers. 
There is no internal or external resis- 


This will lead not to a one-man-ooe- 


isiifeaa!*?’ :? Sixasi* 

A bowman in the cort^e of the Three KIms - a detail from Benozzo Gozzotf's 
"Cabalcadeof the Magr fMerffri Palace, Fforena), one of the manyJUiistratlota 
in Yoliime ff, Part 2 o/ThelmageoftbeBlackin^^stern Art. Tftis'fsa massive 
/co/iogrt^/i/oif study, published by Office du Llvre f,5mrzer/ari</) under the 
auspices of the Menil Foundation (Houston, Texas), invest^atin^ the complex 


lii/^n u vote (and “one-time") democracy but f^ffors affMing and modl/yiftg the way lire Occidental world Mi and ihomht 
hv the to a pluralism of self-governing com- about the Blacf African. Vohmes I and II Mver he period from the PhamojK to 
munities under some form of “cSnsoci- »/ discovery;’ ; a^orth^mtiig third volume wit deal with the last four 


ation". They see in the approach of the 

tance movement comparable with that K® ■ piS 

which confronted the Salisbury regime. peginniMsofthisdevelopmentj ePres- 

A combination of bmiallty wd fapas- 

modlo), effidenw ori .the patt'of the erosion of |»lty apartheid 

mSitwy and pSlicc feta is able to Jargelyunderpretture from desperate 

neutraize outbreaks of civil strife. 

most of which are little different in Sf^hA 

motivation from slmilaroccurrencesin Riekert and 

AmorlcanandEuropBancUJca(though Wiehahn commissions. 

"community strikes", as at Port It Is certainly possible that a genuine 
BUzabeth in 1979, presage deeper root-aod-braheb ending of influx con- 
trouble), SaflctloQi and boycotts have trol (the pass laws) and of group areaii 


0/1 the cover. 


ated devolution to nnancially vtaoie 
seml-Butonornoui regions might Just 
enable a modified miuti-ethoio demoe- 


lermed 


'co-optation 


ritor puiguan, in their npaosion of a 
W8f» ^ooulh /dries; War, Revolu- 
Peare?’’, have given us another 
teb. In lending support to the 
, ‘WJuilUt’ regliho,. they will ’only 

Gann/Dulgnan thesis Is eunply 
toal apartheid is the uatural 
pf historic rivalry, pot just 
black arid- white but between 
. and . AMkaner in South 
S^s.l complex' ethnic mosaic. 

- to .the- defence 

of‘8 wni^ proletariat con- . 
. 1^9: W threats initially to their 
' to thelir way of 

ijvgtiprially, apartheid; WBS'Sn 
^ senOclde of, the Ihdi- 
^ or the, Aihericu or the 
« lAWralMia.’ BcQobmi- 


Duininies 

The manager prowls along the window 
of the camping shop. Behind him n yellow 
plaaiic BUn fries like ah egg' on (be palnled 
horizon. Very little remains of. the mat 
closing dowii sole 'Somewhere in AiHcb'. 
The grieving manageri acouls (he plate-glaas 
shopfronf. Behind him (wo pale nrls 
deep, abandoned on their slretcberSj ' 
among the ruins of their lost eahri.’ 

The lent'poio bows under tired canvas, 
wearing at Its waist a smoked glass skirt 
of gas Tamps dangling like shrunken beads] 


BOAUi'BMavMutiaMiM • M»ASWM« Bie«||si« tlmlopif*®. iSAlilh AjriCBlt OAliCVo 

It is certainly possible that a genuine enable a ' • msk«?loim to cloak the wolf o? ex^- 

root-and-branch endiiw of influx con- tbct lo eraereo. ^ly ^ . dfency in the Shbep.'s clolbiM of w£- 

iroi (the pass laws) and of group areas deluded of rtwrvOT em political jargoq). Tbe'^tionalistB 

i— — Mtoi • “tod gamble: that Um modem urban 

iion.TobeiuTO,Bolboany^^^ black Sready to trade the principle of a 


Bcouls (he plate-glaas; 
I (wo pale iprlB 


^pi^ertBugebss cbm-" 
[is? i^etTOrd World hatiops 
^Ty aihitps’ bqit: also for; 
JrLfflf ^^®?(^,popul8ti0n. ,;Pbilti- 
t ^i?7 ?lto'“ shown as more 
Sg^.^yfrtsn iQt, liberty and 
while; ttiaii'Other 
Add ey?n crirtos^ 
SfcS® WLJW: arguiriehl frotn 


soinbthinghas hoppenedvhere'tb ’ . 

(he' hssren. Nearly bverything has sol^otti 


(0 .(he bqrisbo. Tjiej^Wlm 
nifli ttieir round, white knees' climbing 
out'ofbogn khokl: shorts, strange alps . 
rantod paDidly aori>to (he sawdust veld. 
ThS ritVle Ibdttg bertlonde 1 ^. ■ v . 


it AMca poses a' ! 
Mwi to WerteSmise(>.V 


to. Tctoi infernal or. 

des, this 
of’ whether 
Hither 

tl^is'lihe'qf 


and mt scalp afehOs Crom her'collalr ; J.. 

i. In herd gleamtoX^rves like e ® 

, the Waxeh.ihoiiWer of her friepdje 

j. With blue on pink, the; colour:^ 

' ' Ihrou^ ®. ' 


Tu blackfereadyiotradelheprinclpleofa 

iDidisier,-Oiron ^ni^d, radrso^ . oae-man'-oqe-votq democracy ■ (with - 
reformist notes tho chaps he;kTK>ws it has brought to 

Abira) for;real prosperity and 
rignt wing soon put a.siop to a|I that, ■ Bcscpss to, though not i»ntrol over, 

Iode^,nolhiiiglnthbbobk suggests the Ievers;,of local political powbri 
ibe Buthoft, have grwped tbb iriie Soweto is offered setf-govemroenL 
JrnpiimimcelDfiMrtflefd.to white riile ‘ fuelled by lucrative Uquor franchises. 
Id so’utnmn Africa. The writings of education programmes are expanded, 
Afriksiier' tbebrisls ’ such as 'mifie. black, leaden are. courted by certain. 
Bsterbuize add Hermamk GlUomee Cabinet ministers (when not being 
’ baVe pointed :o(it that apartheid .U not beatehupontheardersofothers).Thc 
’ an Ideology biit sa dthhie sumval sys- ■ homelands are bolstered and the cords 
' (era. It'is mfijiJiely flexible, ' the servant of .trjbai rivalry and fear friayed again 
' of Af^aner Nationalisih and hot Us and.againi It li a' sinister bu| by no 
i - mirier, aodtb'btetiiriuchSghtidUyati means hopefesa.plpy,. 

!, !' Not lori pbtfaiojg is the Broetierbond . > 

' fin^y in Jto •j'j.gQ,. 

: Take for'lnftance (he Rlekert and . viml heartlands sheer at British and 
Wiehahn raTQfrtii6f.l979-80, directed . Portuguese ex-coipnials to the north, 

' it thoto-^rhdrfstones of apanheidj ..with their belief tl^ut democracy: is the 
.',.'>biuklBb6ar'cqinfr61,iribaIlyres(ncled proper , white man’s legacy to. 

. '.jMup sreu ioti the baonlng<cti frehr hod lheir;ig&drditce;cijr the.potpp^.of; 

TOmofasrifeiatitnifbrblacte. Mawye- 'tribsUsoi:' ''Ohly,. fools ’anee'r back.*.. 
'. ''mlgraiiohsofblackwprkerainto.uirban ;AMkaners: know all about .tflbalkm. 
I' ; areas ini .searcto'of jobs <- cointnoo becauke.they worh its creation. They 
L ^throu^outthelhliKl world -have Mr have in - apartheid a weapon of 
three aeCadea \indermined : i the '^-teonpiihu: donunatlon whofe power is 
' dfriafrirtS' of ’Veirwbeirdto^ apartheid kMuly Und^stliiiated .by outsiders.' 
le^lsiation, ’three(elnlrtg white unltms .n tonj-arid bhie day probably will; be 


firntiy ih life >wr|i(gie i^p. . . 

: Take for' instance (he Rlekert and 
Wiebahp rafQfrtii 6f.l979-80, direct^ 



i'"; '^.v v/i-'H; 

: • . • V i ' r 

, I • 4, 



of her hair’h 


pfriite. X 9 t.toq.ptopoKdchanifeswere the Zulii^ for the i|ame reasdns It was' 
qever Ihfended to free thd marjket jit ' .Invekhtefli tq'yesJs^iiiiil migration fn'io 


.(he ^yliig 


iteririb'y,;;, 


: Bi»riiwldj;fe.''^ntiaine;sceSsiveiirbait- -"labour conlrol, lueplogTapme p: 
tetidn’’.:R16kdtt sdiight to sanlilze the . nliig, othhfe'r dfeerimlnatron, 'Tofrii 
' pass laivsi to bHhg tiroari blacks .hrlthf n , neofeof hu'inah rights «'exlsi or are 






iR:- 





islly! jo QUiifew lumqFe repTesetitStlve > Ibis book'* Utl^ South Africa wfU c 
anutofetiqhs; ;lf iGann and .puigh^h' 'foinly qullvIM; butipn ^sent: 
iriOu^:belteyo!ihtals'Bll a Siep'in (he nlot. In; t|w 'attractive. 'rimm. pgiih-i 
rdetibri iof ithe j'fireO marked- they puignaq appear|ty believe. '; 


th AfrjcawfU Cbr-. 
n'^senllriatroif^g, 
I rom.Qahh aha 
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By Ronald Blythe 

ANNE SCOTT<JAMES: 

The Cottage Garden 

159pp. Allen Lane. £9.95. 
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it may be because it is uncomfortably 
ageing to recollect our role In a quite 
vanished era, or because today's histo- 
rian of it describes thfnes which we 
neither saw nor felt while we were 
living It, that we hold back our own 
knowledu of it. For at least an hour as 
I . turned the pages of The Cout^e 
Carden 1 found myself in a receptive 
and respectful mood which was much 
like that attention which f would ^ve 
somebody writing well on Norse 
mythology, say, or. to keep it relevant, 
the symbolism In Sir Thomas Browne's 
Garden of Cyrus. Then, eradualiv 


the endless backbreaking field toil, 
hated gardens, while others stayed out 
in them, rakine and ''muddling about” 
for as long as uiey could because they 
couldn't stand the crammed and fretful 
cottage rooms. Anglicans, who drank 


in the pub, often had quite a job 
keeping up with the gardenins stan- 
dards of Nonconformists, who did not. 


as the peerless status of tlie gooseberry 
among the huits of the Victorian 
country garden, the female-excluding 


realm of The allotment (still a predomi- 
nately male territory to this day) and, 
after centuries of incomparable enrich- 
ment, the banishment of human manu- 
re from the vegetable-bed. it all came 
back to me, so to speak. Not orderly 
and scholarly, as m this delightful 
book, but in rushes and scraps which 
inserted themselves into the narrative, 
not challenging It but bolstering it. 

The chief divide between the Suffolk 
cottar-gardeners of myyouth was that 
which separated the boscage-ists and 
the pattern-makers, .llie little houses 
either sank almost out of sight under 


dense fruit-trera, creeper screens and 
vast, never brolcen-up perennial hum- 
mocks, or they stood stork and bright 
at the centre of many stiff paths, 


precise rows, miardsman-slraight stan- 
dards rising from tiny lozenges and 
diamonds of earth methodical^ cram- 
med with asters or tulips. And there 
were too, as Anne Scott-Jniiies says with 
some posiliveness,.for they have, their . 

placelR the Kcne/the miHa^eheo' 
' gardens: tbie unapmo^tiemcssc 84 too 
• . . sodden m winter,' tpo tTodden down in 
.* sUm^c for it lo. be necessary for any 
caller to a- path to liheir owners' 

' :Mostofthegarden%contained rabbit 
and fetretdititches,! si chicken-hoiise, a 
veryloAAlineh-lmeTuhnihg|»r8llel to 
' a andery grass path leading to the 
' ' earth ejoset-^ frequently a pretty little 

' bhlldlng :tucked' away in a Ulac (or 
“laloclr i .as my ^andmother, born in 
. the - 1860s, .it --"MaiT^golcl^' 


and who thus spent many more hours a 
week "at the spade". 

Anne Scott-Janies's is the kind of 
scholarship and personal experience 
'Which fires recollection. She takes the 
subject back to its earliest literary 
appearance in Chaucer and to that 
proto-handbook The Feate of Garden- 
ing written by Jon the Gardener in 
l4tX), and then traces Its development 
up to the present. In many ways she 
could be said to define the progress of 
the English soul, for in no other 
activity, certainly not in church, has 
there neon such continuous striving 
and compulsion, such passionate de- 
dication and such fanciful indulgence, 
such grind and sucli determination to 
cultivate a rood-sized plot where hue 
and food, scent and shape can be 
pursued to the heart's delight. It is no 
wonder that the first really great book 
about pleasure gardening should have 
been called Paradisi in Sole, Paradbtts 
rerres/ns. Written by John Parkinson In 
1629, it contains the mixture of grand 
and humble plants which are the 
hallmark of the ranuine cottBM gar- 
den, a wonderful confusion or veget- 
ables, wild flowers, emigrant cuttings 
from the local mansions and rectories 
(not to mention the churchyards, 
where there has alwaj^ been a discreet 
two-way traffic in giving and taking), 
herbs, shrubs, fruits ana. what village 
people always call, with satisfaction 
and respect, simply "garden flowers". 

Although aspects of the cottage, 
garden creep into horticultural litera- 
ture, and into essays and poetry 
throughout the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, it is not until 1800 and 
after that the evidence becomes abun- 
dant. Ctnre, with his correct rural eye, 

J rovides a beloved list. Loudon and 
ohnson;.'in the :flcst ntanualk. tip bq; 


cottage gardening, romantic gardening 
and subsistence gardening, tind met, 
and both gentry and labourers . . . 
began to adopt each other's methods”. 
She maintains that its concept does not 
derive from folk art but from a sophisti- 
cated idea which led to even great 
gardens like Sissinghurst and Mun- 
stead Wood being able to claim a 
"cottage" ancestry. Its actual cult she 
sees as being inaugurated by 
nineteenth-century artists such as Bir- 
ket Poster, Helen Alliiwham (who 
illustrated Hardy), W. S. Cfoleman and 
H*. S. Stannard ‘^who saw the cottage 
garden as a background to family 
happiness". Their work, illustrated 


Madonna an d family [ private palaces of W . 1 ., 


too) aiid^elder thicket.' As in T)ii^ 
paintings^: .there was a-, lot of 'litter 
arotindx water-butts much prized for 
' the Washing bf hair, faggots, shwing- 
horsbs anef chopping-blocks, and, > 
the 'autuiHh,. huge .(ri^s of old Hot- ' 
. Cihgharii lace curtuii tied over 'the 
chrysahthemuiris to -preserve them 
firdmifrbsts'and toturii ti)e night see'ne 
into a ghostly bridal. There was too the : 
bumby, for nb hbusehold rubbish was 
. coil wteq, and’: klsp :i the' . night • soil . 
.trench, dug' id a. di^reht place e'ach 
mouth lot sp,' Anae S^tMam6s .dc^ii 
tiot neglect the ^ubject of Ibis ceapelesa 
dark enrichmeiiti , ■ 

for ‘annuals' at : a ''penay 
a packet 'and some vegetable seed* 
-'•most was saved- from year to 


glorious periodical The &ardene/^s 
. Magazine and who became a sturdy 
fighter in the course of getting mean 
.fanners, and landowners to ^ve the 
village poor plots which they could turn 
into gardens, and thus both ''help to 
.feed themselves 'dnd 'find recreatidn.. 
His efforts were pot ajways Ihankfolly 
"received by the Villagers themselves, - 
!who often '■ proved to be ' grumpily' 

' coilseivaCive as to what to grow and 
how to grow it. : 

But, as Aniie Scotl-^amels' says,' 
gaidenihg was <^e> ( 9 f the few things: 
sbccessfuTly.tO'.biidtt'j the. rigid class 
.barriers of the countryside, especially^ 
after 1825 when |"the two streams of. 


here, has a way of raising one’s 
protesting hackles nowadays, ^le de- 
scription of how many educated people 
from Georgian times onwards, particu- 
larly creative and philosophical men 
ana women, turned their backs on 
f>FOperty-worship and took to living in 
simple cottages themselves, is one of 
the best I have read. This is really how 
the cottage garden began. Then, to- 
wards the end of the Victorian period it 
"lost some of its spontaneity and 
became a cult , and hence to an art form 
which is still one of the dominating 
influences in contemporary garden- 
ing". 

Anne Scott-James traces this progress 
in all its variety, from the way in which, 
for hundreds of years, the learned and 
naive tastes have tangled themselves 
around the same homely little plots to 
bring off a unique accord. Her top ten 
flowers for "the embodiment of cot- 
tage gardening" are as follows: LlUum 
candidum (the cottage lily recom- 
mended by Jon the Gardener in 1400); 
Gilliflowers, or clove-scented pinks; 
Honeysuckle or woodbine, “the oldest 
climber in the garden"; Mignonette, 
the most mentioned plant in Victorian 
literature; Primroses, brought in from 
fields and ditches when I was a boy; 
Lavender, introduced from the 
Mediterranean and well established by 
the Middle Ages, a “strewing herb'*; 
Roses, especially the cabbage rose - 
“no cottage garden has ever been made 
without a roiw?’ vt^ Oriental hollyhock 
Ahhaea rosettt c 1573 and stlmafizad- 
by Bseventeenth^century garefen writer 
as "rubbish adored by country- 
women"; Hawthorn, the most ancient 
of English hedging plants; Amann- 
ikus, or Love-lies-Bleeding and, she 
adds, .stocks, sweet peas, columbine^, 
’wallflowers, sweet rocket, nigella and 
marigolds. She rives basic ^its and 
vegetables as wdl. ' 

The genius of the cottage garden as 
a ; whole lies in . ,a subtle under- 
statement, There is brilliant profes- 
. siohaliSm. and much, artifice in }t but, 
both have a way of bowing their heads 
to modest commands. Such simplicity 
is ijiqt really achieved by simple people, 

. whether they be' Hodge or bis master. - 
. Tl^ book Is a wise summary of one of 
: ou'r. finest national accompushments.i. 

•'''! I . V'l 


By Redmond O^Hanlon 
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Lilies: 

A Revision of Elwes's Monograph of 
the Genus Lilium and its Supplements 
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For those lily growers unfortunate 
enough to have missed their chance 
recently to buy a unique copy of 
Pierre Joseph Redoufe’s Les 
Ullades, Paris, 1805-16, with plates 
in two states, hand finished by the 
master himself, and offered for sale 
Iw Bernard Quarltch at $165,000, 
this devotedly accurate and com- 
prehensively authoritative mono- 
graph, compiled la association with 
The Royal Horticultural Society, will 
make an excellent, and cheaper, 
second choice. 

The most important book on lilies 
to appear in the past hundred years, 
since H. J. Blwes's great monograph 
wag published in 1880, it provmes a 
full botanical description of each 
EuroMan, Asiatic and American lily, 
including the. genus Cardiocrlnum, 
the giant lilies, and the genus 
Nomocharb, the orchid lilies, as well 
as covering all the main groups of 
modem h^rids. The history of the 
discover and the naming of each lily 
is meticulously documented. The 
white Madonna lily, perhaps the best 
known of all our lilies ana so some- 
thing of a test case, has probably 
been grown, we are told, 
since the days of the Minoan dvil- 
izatlon, about ISOObc, in Crete. It 
is clearly repi^ented on a fresco 
found at Amnisos close to Knossos 
and now in the Heraklion 
Museum. It was also shown on 
early Assyrian and Egyptian 
monuments, -while those great kea 
travellers; the Phoenicians, prob- 
ably carried it to the western 
Mediterranean from where it 
"Spread ; to' hortherii Eiirope'.'Tt 
came to Britain with the Romans, 
who valued it as a wound herb. It 
was long regarded as a medicinal 
plant and so during the Middle 
Ages It .was preserved In monas- 
tery gardens. In me^lieval and 
Renaissance religious painting it is 
usually associated with the Vlr^n 
Mary .... All the .> herbalists 
included it and indeed described a 
number of variedes which we do 
not have today. It was a favourite 
Bulriect for the Dutch, the Flemish 
ana the . Ftench Qowef' painters. 


candidum for it'VirgU also applied 
the . same word to tnis lily, and it 
: means not just white- but '!of dazzl- 
-. ingvvhite''. . 

Apart from . ; those ' hardworking 


By Riitiiii:!l^^ 


AUDRfiV le UfiVRE : 


lott Of Warlqy Ptacei Her' 

•' . 

!f 


. • I • • ’ I . . • ' • r 

tive article written for' the- Royal 
Hdrticultvral, Society ;ih. June- 1979. . 
We need more background td judge 
her .proper place in g^en develop- 
ment and to understand her coiitrad&. 
tory personality. The gap is rib\v filled 


jM ‘''[ibo!- - tdblj;--.’iiit^; ..Tf”: 


Phoenicians who, « oat/ 

and Patrick Synge is equaUyS 
and informative with tfie 
cure^speaes. Indeed, the width oft 
reading is matched by the range ^ 
precision of his iravelling-froS S 
of the two naturalized dantinai I 
England of 

woodland near Kingston 
[slcj in Berkshire" to, say, SK 
monadelphum, var armenum wtS 
IS ‘‘quite common in the woS 
beside me Zigana pass above T«, 
bizond ^rabzon).’’ ^ 

specialized ardelMM 

the cultivation of lilieh in BriUlo 
has been said that the texture of'u! 
soil for lilies should be so friabk % 
pressed Into it up to hh elbow. 
'ITiey can be as exacting as triu 
donnas ’); on lily hybrids, with lU 
horticultural daisi&ation of [ibeib 
registration, shows and catalons 
drawn up by the Royal Hortinffif 
Society, the North American lit 
Society and de Oraaff of the Om 
Bulb Farms; detailed advice os Ir 


Linnaeus (1753), chose the name 
candidum for it Virgil also applied 
the . same word to tnis lily,, and it 

■nitanB nnl iiiet tf— r 


Bulb Farms; detailed advice os w 
premagation ("use only poDu 
gathered from freely be^i 
anthera''): on illy pests-rabbili iid 
hares damage young shoots is ^ 
spring, whereas mice, rals, ^aiiRb 
and voles prefer a prloriiss'iod [m> 
placeabie bulb or two. in the vioto, 
and there is nothing partkuli^ 
funny about the mottl^ arum sphkt 
the Narcissus Qy, me keeled stu^ ik 
flat millipede or me root-ledoo ed- 
worm either, to name but a ^ « 
phyalological disordeis of lilies, fin- 
BUS, bacteria and virus'attack, sad oe 
diseases specific to lilies in Noitk 
America; and lasdy, a fine celeha- 
tion of Blwes’s original' moQO^ 
by the Earl of Morton. A biomu- 
cal list of great iUy growers 
Finlay, Major W. G. 1895-1^'.' 
Probably most successful growtr d 
Nomacharls in the Brilish &«. 
lour Castle, Peithshln.'^ 'Is fotloiif 
by a lane bibltogrhphy, ind^ 
year, books and pwodIcab;.i&f 
comprehensive and easy-lg-«tiiW' 

. There ore twenty-four blactanwi^ 
and thirty-two excellent cpionr pUltL 
mostly by Lilian Snelling and 
Stones. 

Altogether, the tone .^.drii^ 
mutual congratuladoa dlicew 
among t|ie contributor, , 
but dSqreet astonldunenl thsf * 
fine work should reaily have ® . 
way into print 

justified. Wngdom Ward;* ^ 
description of . the 
eplphyUo lUy, ZJ/ftdn, arb^ 
wh^ he had just 
Burma, "a day’s mar^.^ri^ 
Arahku peaks, north of 
comes to mindr "It ja M 
any -way you look at it 
beailtlful.". ■ ' . 
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taken 'immi^nse 
1979. . , trouble to* piece, togethei^ Miss VWII- 
judge .hiott't life, almost m'orith'by month, 
svelop- ;a procAss heeding Dr le Liftvre’s light 
j touch, Wd arc git'eii a well rpunded 
■' “'olHf?, 9^ Y.ictOTjan_^uth in a'iiph 
:. of..iO]^lent .BoW'arifian. d^^^ ■ 
nl<|greU6n lifter .1914.' THdre = 

dlbtatbriai , and 
urdworldng ^lid ri^ea. A 
t^aif lyas mitr^yagahee (n 
upv'three/ large i|i:eitabUsh- 
lec( 'ill. the.' end to edin-.' 
{k>Vdrty. She jpu^ued ' the 
^oU8.^a^;• amul8ili^g lyimieVshovrihg ' 
her. .'Hqredpfii:;^lth.. the ;m^ocre. . Sbe 

f?998b and lUnoidm 

i\was;f,sini''^ ^."'kcsl ' 
iK ;il» jC3^ir^i impt;^ . 

''entent .l;1yith',^'jfiQiil|^u^urBi '• 

9bK<he.riji(Pise!ewhat:0iie *: 


ish. A 




back 'js! the of a h|b 
, This: ii;a boql^ 

Warley pfe'Tr^^ 

WUlpjQtt’s ; iiVtwmeraWft 

are dlsQngii^bed padi.t^ 
/wrttsm . '8i,r^ 

'woiild. . haye, ' hetp§^'^9 
. wide idf elc :df g refoeW > 
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Ifl 1908, in a Jiook called Private 
Pilaees of London, E. Beresford 
Chancellor speculated on the eventual 
ob^escence and demolition of me, 
noble houses of -the metropolis: "if 
utch a day does ever come, and 
boob continue to be read, as it is not 
[n^ble mat mey still even then 
nay be, the equivalent to Macaulay's 
New Zealander will perhaps be glad 
10 learn sorneming or the grandeur of 
ibCM great houses, and will wqnder at 
the wealth and artistic beauty that 
was accumulated within them". Well, 
dial day came long ago. But not until 
now has Macaumy's modern New 
Zealander had at his fingertips a full-. 


scale history of the private palaces of 
Mayfair. Today he nos the Surrey oj 
London, Volume 40. 

This massive work is the second in 
I two-volume history of the Cros- 
vcDOr Estate in Mayfair. Volume 39 
(1177) supplied me socio-economic 
conlext; volume 40 . supplies the 
udillectural and biographi^ details, 
factual story of each individual 
bouse. 430 double-column pages, 


bouse. 430 double-column pages, 
deoKly do^mented, closely printed; 
eighly*lhree line drawings and plans; 
B^y 400 photographs; hot far short 
of half a million wor^; the scale of 
tbe project b fonnldable. In a sense, 
ike result is indispenssbie and 
<iBRadable, But then this is not a 
boot fu continuous reading, It is 
URtitially a work of reference. Hap-, 
All Ok indexes, are superb: . for ex- 
0 ^ there ' are no less than 478 
. or architectural partnerships 
■aira IS .Working in- the area under 
This is architecturei history on ' 
« grand scale, wim all the virtues 
*™ viw of co-operative research: 
2»>istiye detail— wWch might be 
"tec tabulried— presented, metjcul-, 
but without.' any. consistent 
ponpecUve, There, is little room for 
j|>|tpnution 6r explanation, and even 
for awtbetlc Judgmdat. Still, this 
■ w yeiy stuff qE history; even if it is 
*k>tyMmthe ... 

Tbc’ story' pf the .Growehor Estate 
5^ and ends with Qrosvenor. 
SiUp' From the start, London's big-. 
W toliare bad cachet, ,OE'me fiftyr- 
initial residents' in the 173(«, 
Were, MPsi. arid i thirty-five 
«fe auedi sixteen peers . (induding 
dn^ and earls), rixichl^. 
^ yf; peers,, fpur baronets, four 


knights and five titled widows. In 
^thur Dasent’s words. Grosvenor 
Square was from the first ••strewn 
with the strawberry leaves and blue 
nbbons of the garter". (Much later its 
lawns were strewn with the ashes of 
Lady Cunard.) And dewite "the 
month-to-monih mobility of the rich", 
Mtsonal conlinuity remained strong. 
Thirty families lived mere for at least 
fifty years; seven lived there for a 
century or more: the Maynards for 
100 years, the Stanleys for 101 years, 
the Ryders for 104 years, the 
Gough-Caimprpes for 133 years, the 
Benyons for 150 years, the Ashley 
Coopers for 153 years and the 
Wentworth-Watsons (Fitzwilliam) for 
a grand total of 190 years. 

Not until the end of the nineteenth 
century did the transition from aristo- 
cracy to plutocraty begin. About 
1876 EdwanI Waiford could claim 
mere was "not a plebeian ‘profes- 
sional' man — not even a titled M.D 
living mere. But in 1878 a physician 
did move into No 2. Ana in . the 
decade after 1896, plutocracy arrived 
in force: Sr l^liam Cunliffc Brooks, 
a Manchester banker; Sir Henry 
Meux, brewer; Sir Edward 1-lcnry 
Scott, banker; Sir Charles Palmer, 
Ship-builder; Sir John Kclk, contrac- 
tor; and Sir Charles Wilson, inter 
Lord Nunburnholme, shipowner. 
Even so, the plutocrats' heyday was 
brief. After the First World War, pri- 
vate houses gave way increasii^y to 
embassy buildings and blocks of flats. 
Embassy staff — French and Bel- 
gian— had begun to make their pres- 
ence felt in the 1850s and 1860s. Hie 
Italians arrived in 1887, the Japanese 
in 1913, the Americans in 1938 
— reviving connections established in 
1785-88^ John Adams, first “minis- 
ter plenlpoientiaiy'' and later Presi- 
dent of the Unitea States. By 1948 only 
six houses survived in private occupa- 
tion. The last to be given up Lad y 
Illingworth’s No 44, where (he Cabinet 
were onrie to have been^ qiurdered at 
dinner tw Cato Street conspiriitors — 
remained private' until shortly before 
its demolition in 1968. 

in, their he^ay, some of mese 
Orosyenor Square: houses must : |»ve 
been veritable labyrinms. Ip 188^ 
Lord Aberdeen’s n4w hqme at No 27 
contained— besides a passengef .lift, 
electric lighting and adequate plumb- 
ing^at least sixty rooms, in. the 
basement were rooms for house- 
keeper, butler, under-butler, ,chef, 
COOK, housemaid, valet, and manker- 
• yants (two rooms), as well as other 
offices. ' The mree-storeyed ' ^ble 
block included five bedroofis.; The 
.main house had 'fourte6if bedrpoma, 

. threp bamrodms, two large night 
nurseries, a large day nursery, a large 
.schoolroom, a governess’s room; two 
draii^ng-rooms with . Ftehch rotocb 
' d6c6f, Lady. Aberdeen's room,. Iwo 
rooms' for Lord Aberdeen, a dinfng- 
rboim and j a library, and finally-^to, 


accommodate specially large gather- 
ings— a iwo-storey “Indian Hall" or 
music room, situated over ihe slabics. 

Bui the great houses of Grosvenor 
Square were as noihing (o ihc palaces 
of Park Lane. Until the Inter 
eighleenlh century this "celebrated 
highway" was known as Tyburn Lane, 
a rulted track runniiu behind the 
houses in Park St ana cui off from 
Hyde Park by a high brick wall. 
Chesterfield House (1748-49) was 
the first lo face the park: Lord Ches- 
terfield .remarked that he had 
moved to such a ruraT spot Hie 
would have to keep a house dog. Not 
until the Regency period did most of 
the houses turn themselves round, 
and face the other way, westwards 
across the open spaces of royal land. 
The Picturesque had come to town. 
During the 1820s Park Lane was vir- 
tually reconstructed as the most fash- 
ionahle address in London. London- 
derry House, Apsley House, Dudley 
House, Grosvenor House — a new 

S ation of private palaces estab- 
the tone of the area. That brick 
wall was replaced by rollings. Bows, 
balconies and verandahs blossomed 
out, "enjoying the Varied Scenery of 
the Park, the distant Hills of Surrey, 
and the salubrious Air therefrom, 
while at the same time [maintaining| 
the Centre of Fashion". Dorchester 
House appeared in tlie 18S0s, Brook 
House in the 1860s. 

And the money was old money. 
Not until the end of tlie century did 
tlie new millionaires break in. Sir 
Joseph Robinson (diamonds) of Dud- 
ley House; Alfred Beit (diamonds 
auln) of Aldford House; Sir Ernest 
Cassel (banking) of Brook House; 
Wi H. Hudson (soap) of Stanhope 
House; os well as shady speculators 
like Barney Barnato and Whitaker 
Wright— Edwardian Park Lane 
became a playground for South Aftl- 
can mine-owners and international 
financiers. Strale^cally, Henry Joseph 
Duveen, prince of art' dealers, took 
up fesldence at'NQ;'i28 firom.19p3. to 
1916. Park Lane wai in fact, begin- 
ning to look more like Fifth Avenue 
ttian Grosvenor Square, And this 
cosmopolitan, or more specifically 
American, trend was reinforced., after., 
the First World War: Sir Edwin 
Lutyens's Grosvenor ' Hciuse-^bulky 
and batiai— marked an irreversible 
shift from private palaces to luxury 
hotels and flats, "what JUn we are. 
,goiu to have", Lutyens is supposed 
to nave exclaimed In 1926. Four 
years later The Times was damni^; 
his two-million-pound hotel project 
had merely produced "an oveigiown 
small buildinig", stretching "a faihiliar 
and endearuig s^e of domestic 
architecture beyond its capacity to 
please^'l' the mistake of the ' ticyf. 

' OrosvenOr Holise was "that of a big 
' womaniyrho drones' to look jpfiite: it 
I never cothes off*’. '. 

■Lutyens enthusiasts may have to 
I look Outride Mayfair. But; for 
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This **View of London from a Painters Plalfomi", a lithograph piibibhed in 
1829 by Rudolf Ackermann, b intduded in the exhibition (May l-Jimc 27), 
“The Panoramic Image" (to be reviewed in Conunentary in a later- issue), 
which marks Ihe opening of the John Hansard Gallery at Ihe University of 

Soulfiampioii, 


architectural historians in general, this 
volume is packed with unexpected 
treasures: St Mark's, North Auqicy St 
(I^5-28)i Orqejk , Revival outri(|e 
and neo-Romanesque within; dazzling 
art. deco interiors at Clnridges by 
Oswald P, Milne and Basil lonidcs 
(1929-31); vivid terracotta facings by 
Alfred Waterhouse at the King's 
Wei^ -House' Chapel <i889r^I); 
, Folrrax: B. ' Wade's *-*Wronuaissanclk" 
Interiors in 'Loid;.Flynioutb's'liouse 'at 
54,. Mount 81.(18^1^9); thi8 Mouqt- 
batteh .penthouse ;pii 't^ 'df Brook 
House, ..nrk Lane, decorated ip (937 
by Rex Whistf^; the qUarirBai^ue 
: grandeurs of. .the Diike Street Blectrir 
rity Substation by C. Stanley Peach 
and ..C.H ReiUy (19Q3-5); aiidT-iPh 
a rathisr higher plane— the. domed 
BBllety ,iof 12;: .North Auefley' gt 
(EdWara Shepherd, p 1730): ^PAaps 
the most - brauiiful early Gq6tg|an 
room, surviving ib London*’. 

Thera are irouvdilfes even for the 
experts) -RoberL. Adani's ;flligreea 
derigns' for , the interior Of ! Derby 
House '. (26 . Grosvendr Square; 
177.3-75): , Sir John Spaae's t lorig 
dembitehed entrance hali at 49,'rOro^ 
venor (1802) and his.' linex- 

ecuied seneme qf 1788 for:conyeitir|g 
Camelford! House- jd.Herefo.rd. Street 
;ihto the. beadquarterS' of the Soden 
.of pfiettariti;: sr . ArjHur . Bhunfield^ 
e* e^ .rieTn^-n* 


the Victoria and Albert Museum. No 
part of London — perhaps ho pari of 
any town in tlie. wbria— is a more 
. ricfijy documented quacty for ihc 
ihOdem architectural historian. Cer- 
tainly no area of private, housing hns 
been so often rebuilt or redecorated 
during the last two hundred years. 
The archives of the Grosvenor estate 
have yielded a bumpet crop. Geor^ 

g 'an stock 'brick. Regency stucco, 
te-Viclorjan . teoaCotta, Edwardian 
, . muoniy: hereiis .the feoe of Mayfair, 

' ever-changing, . eyerrfasUonable— j ust 
.. like its rierideats. ' ' ; 

-. .>lhc^ !ilstsl'<of residents, street .by' 
'Street,' house .;by bdusel ceveai' some. 
. extraordinaty ...;i .. Jux lapdsltio'ns.* '. In 
1890— 'uoBeUeWbly — a'' bold. Writer 
. mi^t hayejciilled fh quick succesrion . 
V0n Ffonk. Hands at 98, Park Lape; on 
Florence. Nishtln8<^« I'O, South 
.; i and on Catherine Wallers 

(Sldiaes), flvihg a few doors away, at 
i No 15 under the psetidonyrh of "Mrs 
.BaUlle**. Or we con take a stroll down 


Grpsvenbr.St in (he dafly Buromer of 
1912i 'At. NO .16 we findMiS K»pel, 
sifli in maurtilag for EdwaM at- 


1^ CA A- AJ. k i', ;ihto the.-beadquarterS' of the Society 

v'- -- . •i-'L » # fk- *«arpvii«ni It Is a trf P3ctlar|Mj; Sir.Arjhur Btomfield^ 

did ltiit. It tell, thej.reader noging St. Seribijr-s.' Oxford ,?t (18^73! 

which: is not already ;weU.plmQlw»i Sbri^iiSifrots'. 


ADAM) 


Bf 


iljiitecjq^ 

(?y';5%hiY’''T*ope;^,ee!i -v' 
,^d ;35^ -|ext. -Tpovei-j 




.Adaih.';.haiS; 
aff^if.^v-There- 
j^^liU-biflgfBF*^-- 
BOUonls twoiv 
Khj Bfo now bhdly 
Brel'liBye' beeh, of 


k-piidi'calreer,: 
lefin Hafris and 
i!c.b'-:;ik':t)ie: 'fifth 
Iho irp^a Ik: 
;iiA. the; 'wake 
{);- ,'johh lUraf" 

if, . iHtfodUCtOry 

. W ijhte rtW:\MltibBii 

i,A 1 .— 


ttupdW by the TYaaty oE iPitris; iq -tlons on w i ' .; 

1763; ' ' that , Hopejoun • : Adain’S' original reason folr,' pulj^: 

and that ..IwUUam , lishina .ihd i WoSfMM Afehiteciure^ 
Mu&ay* first Lred .'MaMflgM was qaiinter:, 

.‘•aellmiWe*’ though Ws .father was the :17il)s i ffom ,a^ 

the Ath Vfeoounl Sfortpoftt/ Tfafe gpheratiohi of arcliiiticlti to ; 

intro^uqdcln is forWMtdy TashWnable 

three.pto long.a^ 

of the ?ook P enthotyi deyoted to; ihtororetodlhe .preface tt, 

the:teprinttlcl Worfa. : Criticism idr.’J.^rpes Wydtir The 

, plates are. well-iko(^urod;. Bj| iw BrigtandS ahtf 

.ex^'ectef ftopi I . wln^ 'uw ' WpHc.l'S *'aMe 

method! and hpiTo'dar^^^^^ for'iwhaf 

. cfbi^e'al' the : beatity of jme,; A«m‘$..gehius: ' sill 

■ en^avjiigs :|t:.e8n 

twflilty-seveq SSmi enqwn ' by; 'the ' feel That the ; 

- Onoi&illlph.and “bt ISbiicaddn of ihli.y^^^ 

PWjiSsf. 2o«hi:artd;;Pi tpRnh^ the'<teh^;blilidfti,(bf,i^^ 

' edition aisO hfis the adyanlj^ofbejfig' yJL— S iV BmbasiV) : of i two .;'1ntVt ' 


rdanned for- the deaf; ail(l diimbi; 26 
iSoutb ' Auol^ ■ aP!' :^'ijt^beue 

Golhlc’V design of. -1858 'by |ni0nite 
("Victorian") ' Haiils,- demofisned' in 
1892-93; ,L^ Broagalbane's short-; 
lived ■ Baronial -•■balltpoiri .: ..(1854: 

;.demotlahM 1863)i.'dec6rated‘'by L u-.- 

iCnio6i in;Uie garidcri : of 3P-. Upper 
tOrosveiior 8ii:apothei' ballroom at 34 
Qilrbte ST 7 r-oi 1 glpaity; tKe.,4tebles (6 
'40. Upper' Braok S|-r*-deslgne.d by 
phijlp' W»ti ,lbfc ."the 'OoIdenBafll\ 
Edward :rfogne$:Bani,Iai!;eiriy'; Ba|l- 


Nd 32; . Princess. Hatzfeldt (n6e' Gata 
..Huntingtpn' of- Detroit), busy.- filling 
her; .apaftmeni •' with imported 
boberiesi at No 34, Rupert Beckett, 
praoocupied with , the fortunes; of .the . 
Westininster Bank. and, the Yorkshire^ 
Posii and,:. at No 4$., .Sir Edgqr 
, Spoyer,' i^styminding .the' fitianQes .ff . 
'.London.^ newipddu^imd;!^ 
-|'•adM':hV.''' Br'.NO'.^'l.vM' enewfiter. 





is SJir /David. Salomons.. Bt, 
meer; pf : ."horseless corriagesL ’: at 


■(r !?;..'-..:.' -K'-- 'i:-;.,.',’ 


>and-:ipiast but not leejS} in' ion random 
iseleciion-^ttio; rpcquoti| .coii(t .for 47 
drosyenot S(|uirai(iriierad,‘i9^ 
',fotmil3; Carlos Plare},.d(iaigtlcic| by R. 

: yincehi Hariria fdH .jjiSafoY'' Sfe'phen 
Cfourie'uld Ih ,'i924:: 4 suayiii iekaKiw 
in Sll^tl^t N*5(>-Oft|4tgJdnif : . ij ;;;■ j - , 

' And W i| ‘^s hiaidty by 

acoiimillalioir; ' W«’ ey;eij distoyer that 
'ihe bnihibom vfitiiutt By 

Syiie .Ma^hftrii fot^S Vfk^lf Qra^ 
venor Sl-^OOde the projMrly m Mqr' 
' garei.'Puchess of' Argyirirr-are'now jin 


and. ,pplitldftri'.*;,>4br« .cotiventiduallyg . 

'are foilghtml 'pltyripVtis, peers 
_and.aort cf.'pM)tis in plemy,.',; ;'•;, • : 

^.They j^l'ihad miy'la few yeara teft. 

:The; iaat groat iprivfite house.! .|o ,be 
,.btelt lirMayfiMr was 36; South Street; 

' (iesigtwd hy Wlfo'peHsr Siiriwori aiid' 


'^Igtted by jMfo'pe.Hsr 
Bastoiji. ih '£919-22 • fiqr HenJ 7 i McLa-' 
ren; indu^fialisl, Tater,:Bar^ ‘Abcr- 
; conway^ Tlie' M^aieus :uero 
Ljual tWdAty,y^r 8 . Iri.1948 the bouw 
. iVas I'dkhii nver.by J., Arthur- RaiiK. A- 
> niifnflred . m bofoiet L6r4''Shlinesv- 
fauty('phUaAt|ikopJs(,;.was lli^.af 27 ,' 
Gros'vetidr.$Diiard. He'oojnthissfobed 
'a few i^^alfeiiHilbiis ' and ImprOvdlinehis; . 
bUC homlkig' l^laritlaL *T - ^ 

. : dislribulion. Of - proppriv^, he ^tii^e, 
'land' W^r ihdn, Ih a ^gbdMaibh, «ral 
. a Palam be'w^rth?** Wli^f indeed? : 
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EDWARD LE COMTE: 

A Dlctloniry of Pods In Milton's 
English Poetry 
238pp. Macmillan.- £15. 
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meniators from Patrick Hume in 
the seventeenth century down to 
1980, adding several hundred con- 
tributions of his own. 


The half-dismissive, half-defensive more jarring senses, 
iocularity of the Introduction — or “moumrul". 
^'Mulders observation of *pit-tie’ is » « 
almost too go^ to be true" — ^ Comtes fifth 


bv contrast established finns 
Veniy. Ricks, and Fowle™ 

Himusi luu Houu ui oc inie — — „ t , ow.. This is not to aau 4W . . 

betrays an unwillingness to keep to generate ambiguity, Comte’s pursuit is DolntipJ i j ^ 

the indubitably worthy purpose of or constitute a large part of his die- some _ of his chosen^ordt^Jlu^ 
the book, which is to elucidate the ||008ry,' comprising as it does mere explained further. On 
ambivalences of Milton, not the P®, f .• beseeching or besieg- shadow Death” he misscj th! 
preoccupations of his readers. Nor '*^8 op® piece of con- me and Horatian »>nu 


Irtn'a ornmmali Bmoivaicnces UI IVlIlIOn, nOl IHC 1 *?, 7 TT .• 'P oiimuow UeBin he m ssei thB w. 

wntaS amKnMs preoccupations of his readers. Nor '"8 W (this one a piece of con- me and Horatian sen« of 

is It merely that such playing to the rhetonc by Satan). The an uninvited guest a S'* 

.omtes introduction -gUg^y _r undiani- categoiy contains textual cru- hancer-on of ih» 

ble precautionaiy reading xes. under which, like modern edit- 


swordplay of the spirits, yet it is even commoner and better known, 
not perceived by him as by the bluff- is etymological, often achieved by 
ly embarrassed Landor to be sim- glossing noun or name by an epf- 
ply "the ftist overt crime of the thet, as in ’‘Immortal amarant”, 
refractory angels”. The still unfallen "universal Pan”. Alternatively, a 

Adam sees “*-*■' ® — *• * — *— ... 

deflowered, _ 

devole”--literalfy disfigured, de- and an original lit^al denotationi as 
prived of her garden, and given when Raphael Is lernied "illustrious 
over to death, but al (he same time guest”. 

Ood-S. vow. Because .he 


fit « fVrrn^rf and doubtful" con ectures swciunu guuru lor . oetween secondary (but still 

le Lt k^hS will not suffice to preclude the en- smelling aourd”, besides less tive?) meanings, w^ch wi^^ 
tind for ex- ““rag®™®"* of crude solipsism and ®“J8Cs like Makron s the purview of ^he work, and ij? 

The secondi J*'® misleading of innocent students ” Paradise Regained, lative connotaiions, which do**S 


The examples given above may 
have prompted the suspicion that 
the term "pun” is inadequate to 
cover Milton’s extensive grammati- 
cal . and synta< 

When Miltoa in Book VI of Pun,- indisj^nsab^p^^liona^r"^^^^^^ ”c?uodXT;ich tke’nlS ^ 

dise Lost describes Satan as “scoff- for ewrv user of the book— he dl^ *be prefixing of warning aster- *”• ™°“®™ ®“»- ted, in this case of sin volimir* 

ing in ambiguous words”, the sar- tinguislms (once Empson's quite diff- (they would more fitfy have ®o*”ttiitted. There is also an ioe«S 

donic fiend has just perpetrated cre®n“ cMoatlo^ £!* ^P®^^®P® ‘®P°ssibfc) tln?S 

some dozen puns in a nine-tine what may be more o«^e and doubtful” coniectures “V l'K®'“"A 8^^ .tof . between secondary (bui »fiii fi.!!? 

speech, displaying both braggadocio ambiguity in Milton. The .i 
and duplicity. The poet’s wordplay most obvious, verbal kind, jui ex- -i i j- 

here is in as deadly earnest as the ample “small infantry”. The secondi re|?>®®<t«ng «i iiiiiuyBiu siuucuia jv 32 i j- • "**«■" «u u 

j-i-.. .u- _ y. .. . into thinking that this 18 the way to In discussing . the- resonnws^ 

read Milton. Syntactical ambiguity fills Le j!j 

Similar objection may be made to Comte's seventh category. It is, as probably over-nedantS'nSi^^S^ 
Le Comie s fourth category, com- he observes, "an outstandiim trait Greek ctvmoloav as*»J!hl! 

— - — • tnrerprelative cruxes, where of Milton’s loose and ifoating fore reiteraiinn nr naiT™' 

s sinfid Defaced, foreign word may bd applied with nitewSe no ambiguity was necessar- style”, exemplified in "her hand ”th«^ tn 

"Si to death bo* 1.5 usua Umive meaning ily Intended by Won. U Cnnite SoV she wZ™w■^ the aiS, ® 

iteraliv disfiaured. de- and an onalnal literal denatarinn. «« conceives it to be his duty to “in- son lost not heaven" or “And just- as oneTat 

dude whatever ^conjectures have ify the ways of God to men". Here Soroses (afDdU?S 
found their way into print, regard- a^in, the giving of what roust be on ^the to afi ImeSS^^H S 
ess of how far-fetched a few of slen-from wider contexts than d?ad Samson aK a h JIS 
them mav «em . Regrettably, he those provided — as misinterpreta- lured men to de8inictlnn**lIiR 
giws no indication (apart from spo- tions will mislead rather than en- deceivins voice and was ma 
radic astensks) of ms own educated lighten some readers. In “learn how unreliable chandne Sm! 
meanina from everv wo^ of' thi> mieno, out inai are reit interpretations their greatest monuments of fame, .year (not’ to mention belna^ 

BlwJ ras^s whm Sfr “> I’® ‘I*®"”* *®®ms little more ?I, And strength and art are easily L its raockSig laSS 

Bmwne cS£d ‘ban prurient to admit the subject- & outdone", Tlllyard’a . taking of — — , . ® ' 

and second intention of {£ ^ve modern inference that ^ "a8pc^ Sjin. ^ individual "strength and art" as aenitives, par- This book might have been «m 

words" he too in Adam (before the Sll) allu- as- clearly allel to “fame", is all the reader more useful than it indubiubly a 

PMks ills lanauaae ^ith metaohor ‘’®® premature ejaculation; that r f®”' "®®*> P°'"‘ ‘bat they might had the items of Le Coinle'i lerti 

and allusion In ‘^dam* eatth^TiS^ ®^®" ‘be eullefui tempter, compar- -fu nf ® *^®8 be in the nominative merely trou- categories been grouped or at ku 

lowed moulrf' the efvmnSMiof the i"8 the apjJes’ smell to “teats of ew" ’”W*y®®®at ^,*‘b„‘he much poide- hies waters for the wrong-headed to marked as such, A more appnm 
name “red" as the whilS means “you", i e Eve; or that the ’ ib^f®‘“‘hj”® » ®P*i fish in. The same may oe said of ate title and some reduction oiits 

name, red as the dust from which .. .. . "two-handed engine" cmalifles him such insupportable whimsicalities uncritical Inclusiveoess would lim 

'* "•"* guidance than he does as Broaobent’s “Eyeless"/ “I made it less. provocative aad pfw 
readers. Sometimes less”, Mulder’s "unchanged to .to mislead, yet just es truly 
V , stops surprisingly hoarse”/" . . . horse”, Potter’s ating. Thus reformed it would Inn 
1.1.1 t. Jifhag not just of im- "without number”/”did not make displayed Le Comte’s undoelttd 
probable but of acceptable and poss- music”,- and Tobin's "upbraid"/ powers as critic and scholar HiBpoi- 
ible readings; the curtfeWs "sullen "render bald by lifting up locks of ted by what are often other pw- 
r9ar in II Penseroso need not be hair". The cumulative - effect is to pie’s idiocies, admitted by hia 
’ beavy” or "solemn”: induce distrust of certain names In ^‘Against .his better knowledp, aol 
the OED suggests also, among the Milton business, and to prefer deceived, But fondly overcofae". 


} i ■ 


— mw vuiiipuAa* 

ii^nr homopone ^'hollowed**, ie which drives Le Comte to suu- 
"shaped”, while "mould” expresses “ 

both the original substance and the ?i* n 

divinely imparted form. " soh s rirength oraUy, that * fallacious 

. , looks' . . I “induce a phallus”, and 

Though such grave paronomasia that when "The secrets of .the 
diiTers much In tone from that of honry deep" are revealed to Sin' 
IM young Milton in his two poems and Satan Milton had in mind 
On the Universllv Carrier". wJinsA ffsrnre rhune ie >Mi,e ... 





-.*r urepimnia. u^vB-. HIS "resTieBS inoughts , . . like a 

loped., continuously.: ihroughoql -his deadly swarm Of hornets armed” to 
c^er; ^acljleyed thfa richness be "whorn-nets”. When Satdn pro- 
ot^ simp^ by graftmg on Biblical poses to "confbvnd the . rnce Of 
, and clasweal araqcialMM, but by mankind in one root” he is for 
•tffStiefeA that.J. B. Broadbent aiming at Adam’^ 

' '*bile fox nnotHer .editor In 

lit Chgv- the Broadbent sfable, J. M. Evani. 

: ..2S!. £ZLif-.SS!SS^iS!*^ «-»..is<wi 


Q««»e Book i, and which serves to While obviously concsnlrallfli bn M 
emphasize how all-of7a-piece oneaspectofttoworlctbestu^isbiv 
SMnser’s poeticai earepf was, even in fill and Uluminaiing, anfi it U 
mis early s^ool-work. Ruth Samson (o find a scholar who has 

Lurorakyapp^ches7?ie5/iep/iecvdfis trouble to consult Ihe Cfe'rtcva Bjiw, a 

“li THOMAS P.' aa a physical object, setting knowntoSpenser,insteadbfre^n|« 

ROCHE Jr (Bdliori)! ; the bookjn the context of conlempor- ilie Authorized, or. even t^ 

SDeiuerSludle8> AR«niih«.nr<iPMi». conventions, both English Standard. Version.’ 'Hiere are ^ 

Ann?S ^ Continental, and .deducing Sorn sionarmomentsofconbisiM^"* 

AnBMHl» unusufl e emATits In. Ub ^ .....u. -i... xt.lk i. u Xi4Ahr>«:chiMia> 



unusual 

stances det^ed by cnhcs and com- fold, crease pudenda [jtoVV i i ‘ 0 8229 3408 6: manM,tlie fa 

. ssssS3ss5ssssssasssBi= book, and the anno-.' these are minor points 

i : ■ . V ^ ' ■ . V tated emblem book.. The approach Is o nnubM oresw'l* * 

- . ■ : A world Without heroes 

: ; By, Edward Burns 
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The Great Successkmi Henry James 
ind (he Legacy of Hawthorne 
203pp. University of Pittsburgli Press 

jljlfs, 

ftR229 3398 5 

nie question of Hawthorne’s influ- 
ence on Henry James has a long 
lod honourable history in 
criikian, dating back at least to 
T S EUot's famous article of 1918, 
'■■nic Hawthorne Aspect". Never- 
theless. Robert Emmet . Long’s 
study is the first book to devote 
Iseli entirely to this topic and as 
sudi it fills a gap in accounts of 
bow James started his career as a 
writer. Long argues that an early, 
niively Imitative influence can be 
seen In the stories of the later 
I860i and 1870s (in "The 
Romance of Certain old Gothes” 
or “De Oray", for instance) where 
Janus b maxing excursions Into the 
Gothic or into Romance; and he 
demonstrates interestingly that 
“BenvoUo" (1875), which is usually 
liken as a parable of the artisfs 
choice between solitude and society, 
iM^lly allegorizes James's own 
cnoice' between America and 
Europe, The contrast between 
Sdi^astlca and the Countess (the 
penoDlfkatioos of each culture) 
thus looks forward to James’s ciitic- 
iffli In his full-length study of 
Hawthorne. 

Long narrows down Hawthorne’s 
Infiuence to three main texts. The 
Gnl of these, "Rapaccini’s Daugh- 
ter”, which revolves around a 
Uwi exploitation of his daughter 
la the course of pursuing sup- 
pORdty Ideal ends rewpears in James’s 
potation of Dr Sloper in, 
wSthinpo/i Square and of . Osmond’s 
ittftude towards Pansy in The Por- 
ltd! of a Lady> The second text* 
fk MtffbU' Faun, plays its part in 
Rodeci^ Hudson’s “fall" 
fnxQ artistic puritV' and in , the 
ittfisn sections of The Portrait, 
uihough Long ia never so crude as 
,lc tuggest direct mimicry.- Thus' he 
iD>ites an . Important distinction -be- 


tween Hathorne's atmosphere evo- 
catton of evU in The Marble Faun 
and James’s precise notation of 
social manners in Roderick Hudson. 
The influence in question consists 
of broad shapes being given to certain 
themes, or of the incorporation of 
romantic or melodramatic perspectives 
(such as Isabel Archer's sense of horror 
at her marital situation) within the 
broad realism of these novels. 

One of the most ori^nal and 
rewarding chapters of Long's book 
shows how W. D. Howells channel- 
led Hawthorne into James's fiction. 
The Undiscovered Country (1880) 
takes up the subject of Spiritualism 
from The Bliihcdale Romance 
(Long’s third text), modifies it into 
a romance hovel: James takes up 
the same subject in The Bostonians 
and modifies it yet again into a 
novel of manners. Hie influence of 
Hawthorne on James is thus a 
series of transformations or incorpo- 
rations into realism. Long sections 
on The . Bostonians are not only 
interesting for shedding new light 
on that novel but also Tor demons- 
trating the important part played by 
HoweTls in shaping Jameses career, 
probably the most ^ neglected of 
possible influences. James himself 
acknowledged his debt when in 
1912 he wrote to Howells and 
declared, "You showed me the way 
and opened the door". • 

Obviously a key text in this ktudy 
is James’s Hawthorne which 
appeared in . the English Men of 
Letters series in 1879. Long’s chap- 
ter on this work is one of the 
richest in the book since he touches 
on so many topics. He points out, 
for Instance, that Taine’s theories of 
the environment were exerting an 
important pressure on James; that 
James underestimated the tr^ic 
side of Hawtboxno portly because 
'he disliked ' Oeorn Parsons Lath- ' 
rop’s Study of Hawthorne (one of 
bis sources) : so much; and argues 
ingeniously that James had a strrnig 
animus ' against New England 
because he could imagine so' easily 
how he would have 'reacted in 
Hawthorne’s position: Long is abso- 
lutely- right m sa^g ^ that Hawth- 
ome b a deeply divided work. 


Richard Poirier has pointed out the 
strange disparity between the 
impersonal historical terms which 
James uses and the personal anxiety 
of lone. James is clearly using his 
subject to inskt on his own cos- 
mopolitanism, perhaps in reaction 
to the charge made auinst him in 
1878 by George Sainltoury, that in 
his criiicism he was “wont to speak 
with all die sternness of New Eng- 
land”. Apart from being a leading 
member of the Victorian critical 
establishment, Saiptsbury was also a 
contributor to the English Men of 
Leners series, and his accusation of 
New England moralism must have 
stung James. Perhaps for this 
reason he insisted again and again 
on Hawthorne’s provincialism, in 
implicit contrast with himself. It is 
interesting to note that reactions to 
James's Hawthorne divided on 
roi#ly national lines, the English 
reviewers being favourable, while 
hostUe criticism coming from 
America included Howells and even 
James’s mother. 

Long guides us throurii James's 
early works and then suddenly and 
arbitrarily breaks off with The Bos- 
tonians. Throughout hb dbcussion 
he recognizes other possible influ- 
ences on James, such as Turaenev, 
the French . novelbts, and George 
Eliot. In that sense his study com- 
plements other critical accounts 
of James's early development. 
But his own account is incom- 
. plete. As Long himself admib, 
Hawthorne reappears as an impor- 
tant influence in James's iater 
works, particularly In The Golden 
Bowl and The of a Dove. 

Parallels between Muly Theale and 
Hilda in The Marble 'Faun have 
frequently been noted. James's gen- 
eral emimasb on consciousness and 
hb increasing use of the symbolbm 
pf arteGacb would pqrtly explain llie 
renewed influence.' fodeed, when* he 
wrote a tribute for the Hawthorne 
Centenary of 1904, James took hb 
pr^ecessor much more seriously u 
a sensibility and'prabed him for his 
capadt/ to see bdilnd appearances. 
It b a pity that we don't hear more 
of these latet developments which 
would have rounded off an othe^ 
wbe valuable study. 



"The CoN/iofrsei/r with the tired Boy", by P. Dawc, a mezzotint t^r Henry 
Mortand published by R. Saver, London. 1773; from d sate of Decorative, 
Sporting and TopoarapMcal Prints and Maps to be held at Christie's, 8 Kiiw- '• 
^reet. London SWl on Tuesday May 19 at 10.30 am. Other items in the sale 
Include four “Ilhistraiions of the Family of Psitlacidae, or Parrots" coloured 
lithographs by Edward Lear; and a 'larxe collection of book illustrations, 
caricatures and other subieefs including plates from Scraps and Sketches, My 
Sketch Book, Tom Thumb and other b^oks, by George Cruikshank. 
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Such scenes as the one in which the 
Arminlan Dutch wives boast of their 
roaiteiy over their husbands’ or the Le 
Carrd-iike' closing in of .Oran|eb 
agents on Mqdesbargen vvhije Hunnhg 
at ' his'icduntiy} seat, or -die threp 
executioners’ dicing for the privilege of 
.decapitating Barnavelt, are' brilliant 
inventions. I . 

Barpavelt himself is a strongly real- 
>lzed. character, .analogous to ^lelgh, 
'compounded of' stubborn afipgahde 
and lofty nobility. He faces defeat like 
a f igure in V/ebster: ■' 

must'- all thms glbrlesV vanish Into 
' •- . -J. tfarknes?., 

kndBarnmh basseivlth’imlMidi^^ 

' AWay jI Kd a 8P®b ‘ -^hafatjgnTy' 
and jSiefaiiTsceneT^ 
services to the state in the tnanhci; of 
the earty.^hakespjeate. This pari would 
bo B:,gift to a good 'actor, tnpugli the 
play’s: lirret^evable.'. topicality .both 

makes It unlikely that it wlll pver enjdy 
’ a revival, and sepms to aw^fj 
npver.having b,e0n printed unul;lpq3< . 

Vi ovre the’tixi;ipthtf w 

prompt-book "manufoript wrllfab toy 

■Rpvpls^ T.i I?r:Ho^ft|-fihl|s -Jdltlpn 

foprewnts the 

POTSlble, Including Bug's add. 

not this” hpilidcl the scene ih.whfoji Iw 
•pSnS!toman8e:ik.rda.«W^^ 
frbrh the cddn6iUha>itM'‘ fe 
.General; CraneV ink.^s?'^^^ 

BucVpendlled'faSrkInteam 

; ulShfcdTn the appami^^^^ 

•su'bH featufod as the thick ob.llt|ne 

Id Boiit&tof|' thd. 

<i3i*SdSrtd -9^ 

r.ia^&sto a tixtreprcM 
-• iuscjlpt wlih-dxtre^<^;|*5|^^ : 


^The auiieip Reifications '6f' the 
• Malone ^lety Reprints allow for Ut- 
tle discussioif pf the literary or hbtbri- 
4al significance of. the text, and the 
editor appears content with this, limlla- 
^ioii, his almost' exdusiVelV biblit^ 
raphicalipterest beingsuggested by the 
comment “About the part of Fletcher 
and Kfassinger in thP process one can 
only nnjechire, Buc and'Crahe, hi^ 
ever, left marty traces Of their infiu- 
ence on the text in the. manuscript.” 
Surely it would have been possible to 

E de in' the: introduction, hbwevdr 
y; some;, detailed . iiifoimarion 
aboiitvertial arid stylistic links.bj;tWf5<in 
:jhis play arid ’others iby Fletchdr; add 
. MaMlng(U;.iExj^agal^^^ Uot^arebiit^ 
.sldtHhe aco^'of Im' sorfei, pb 
they tab -or at (he ^ry least;! aglossary' 
-^ wbuId be welcbitid. For iitstance/m 
the' fine scene' In' Which tne‘cowatoIy 

Qdenberg nerves himself 'to, 

\s'ulclde^'h.f'e;i^la|w.Pv.i '■ ' 

^■■•'j:.hchOld,'-i^'d;Sefcfo.e^ , 

. aholdman.Aiiy^agqwneiman.wIto 
' dt much nasic; 


OAYipNdy^i.,';: . j 

The Dbtaterfed Muse - .!. . 

Donne's Texts and Contexts ^ 

‘218pp. Cornell'. - University Press. 
£Il.t5. 

0 8014 1309 5 r • 

At the epdof his “ObseqiilK to (tie Lord 
Harrih^on” Donne, pfonbised hlssiiti- 
-iecl (hat. “in (by. grave I*do inter my 
.Muse’’. Thepbelhad ftnolly dedded to 
-Jake ordets,'sb this elegy provided an, 
appropriate, occasion for -a farewell to 

B ietry. The. raore auccessful half af 
avid Novarr’s. TAe Dfrfnrnmd Aficse 
is devoted to a lengthy consideration of 
' the pCems Written after this watershed. 

, Since they include ' Donne’s areat 
bymns. and three of his finest rellgbus 
soiinets, (he establishment of dates and 
occasions for them, ivith the' sketching 
.in; of a:bgckgfoUnd '(o ah often neg- 
llected phase of- his life^ proves wml 
'.wbrih While.'; If the appiloach.l5 contex- 
tual rather .than, onilca], the facts 
;a$seihblcd are. IQumlnating, while' a 
positive Vfaw of: (Iw ixfonfajU^tK' " ' 
'text of Donnefa.rtNigidds.qaiVIt' 
tnan aa the iail-eqd bf earlier s 
inMnis,'Ucorredtfw.';;.''i':; . i...i 

Elsewliere, Professor "jJow ijias 
himself doiie ibine dUlnierringi since 
;:iwo6iit ofthe fivdbua^ that miljke gp 
tt|iit book Were ,. written ftiorpi than 
twenty;, yca^ agg; The long essay ^ph 
'Doijne's late, poetry,' and andlbel^bn 
'“A VeleaifUburiforbjdding Mov- 
ing'!, however, .pip tpeen I wbrk|,' The 




Another essay, this lime examining 
- "The Bxsiasle”, locates Its problem as 
one of tone rather than imagery, cre- 
ated by the gap between what the poem 
•says wd the pedantic way in which it 
jjsayis IL/ Taiung issile -with earlier - 
inierjpretailons.^ovarr sees': it as an 
Igddress to aq imagliiaTy neo^PlatoniSt 
, observer, *‘groWn all niind”, whose 
InaiTowhess is tUus; caricatured, but 
such a view threatens to' under- 
estimate the..poem!s passionate com- 
' mifment.Compafable difficulties are 
'po»d by 'the unexpected, bven Incon- 
' giubiia, Images Uhat occur in Donna’s 
, early "Bpithalaoiion made at Linitoln’s 
' Ina".."David Nbrari’s influential e^Y 
' ;Onthis, Brat published ihihelate 1950s, 
.resolved Its inconsisiencies by reading 
itasabtirlesque.avlewnow.undelyand . 
perhaps rather too readily accepted. 
.His suggestion that the poem's occa- 
sion mi^thave been an Tnns-of-Court 
midsummer celbbraiibn. which 
.included a mock tnarriage between two : 
students is less convincmg, si.nce there 
is ho'ev'idence that siich an, eveiit'ever 
took place, ' ' i ' 

'hie change of BpjPtoafh ^.Itireen ih^ 

early articles pn **The ^suisie" and 
the ".^ptthaJariiibnV;,'aad 
repsiit ':pfoce: -pif,.. tile,' ’’ValMlctit^i” . 
iwVenlsa.'famiMaractedemicbhcertainty • 
as to whbUier the author, alhis at an 
audience - of. scholars or: • students. 
Mpst i of these pieces, seem to be 
intended primarily for the former, and 
Npyacr keeps., a firm grgsp of ,(he 
mlhuHap pf time and place frpm which 
Idairned thbsesare assembled. He ls,l|W 
uodvineing' ad .A critic- addressing i a 
wider auoience; aince jiia itaidrai' pre- ' 


'A foodern rUller.ihi^^^^ 

mBh^’^aspeciajlysfd&Leiden^rghbs 
jinV been whtpBrlnfhimte 

I'X aImmbpu Mtilrl HnVM Mm. 


Ipbites bglin BiltirnatlVe p plijdn maii|s 
jyfawCbnrisilrigotafalntiy.cohctespey 
Bji.ibrtally.’'senliihdrj|tal 


1ilg ' and , , ^ ,. 

'a<muh(6phb.wi|y in whfch'iho llste'ner 
imight’h'aVq riicdived h^r lover's pbatic 
strataaies. An ' imppriaht . «le|henfli In 
iiliete,^ocdrdih4io:Nbvafr,fa (he ui|- 
,ugl pufobllnig irhplicM. in Vhsjast tKrap 
sfahi^Sp Ihbimh njs argument ^ijhai |he 
idrcle . with 'tod: pptrif ait the centre 

.otawn';by' the deleVdled Cojfnjtei^s 

'^fftnifiejt; rein4l4:/etld Hisio.f'aiiigng 
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dMeh-atotblldgraii^ a 'aramtlo -respectively, wpiild be ihcjic Msiiarive 

Wor(an-ntighf;hayei'j!t^ . if h didn’t reyerad ihp'pbanii'a explicit 

tiJh Which : image ly.: 


■ ference ig-forthe magnliyingglaSsover 
• the binoculars; t\bz does he aWrayspiir- 
Sue hfa ar^iheitts to their logical cogr : 
elu^pns. nrral|y^his.teiidenoy to look ... ;; . 
Sot unifying, explanations Of. Doiine’s / 

' .pdeips' may jtseIC represent' ui v^ld 
'goose;bhBSe,'sihw tii^ yery nddilihs '['■ 
tondihcoi)iaUtepeiesof-(dn'ep4whichhe.':' ' 

. U sd'bftdn iforaltes might Jqst as pleitf? i,;;' ' ;.' 
'tolybbregardedBsenitrelych'aracterii^ ' 

’ (in: df^'U' pOei 'Who !wls(s>dnq:^.iurhs>; 
faltpr iltdnD llto plbddmgi^iie.l^ 

Iq|w| hfoi.'i)irncuil'paslages'i;cdr(ahiiy - - , 
tle^ri io.j^ explained, but an,e;tpla1[tii- 
tipnawhfoh eliminates dcIfoeraieiVariaV . 
itioiis of ibrtejahd .sniqptheti. qvt-.i|ie I' ' 

. sdddeh^dry cynielsihci icUksithtowing:. : 
I'outjhe fcmBy, With the bith-^t'V-':' .^ 
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The philosophy of Hume is studied 
more intensively nowadays than ever 
before. A spate of scholarly books 
about it has appeared in the past two 
decades. As always, the majority 
have concentrated their attention 
upon Hume’s theory of knowledge, 
but there has been some redress of 
the balance recently with valuable 
studies of his ethical theory and his 
philosophy of religion. 


rand the subjects raised by Hume, historical inquiry, such as a disciiss- 
For example, Hume’s short section ion of influences on Hume or the 
on chastity and modesty leads Harri- reasons why Hume included so much 
son to a more general discussion of detail from the law of property. And 
the rules of sexual morality. In con- as for Harrison's own views, I rather 
s^uence his volume is three or four feel that he would have done these 
times as long as tlie original text of more justice if he had presented 
Hume which forms his starting point, them separately and developed them 
His commentary . reminds me of further on their own. The procedure 
C.D.BroAd'&ExaniinailonofMcTag- which Harrison has followed in his 
■gart's Phitosophy, wliich inaeed may book (and which Broad followed in 
have been in Harrison's own mind as a his lamination of Mcfaggari) is 
suitable model. Like Broad, Harrison fine for making headway oneself in 


lions ana ineir sounaness. nna men useiui as a teaching device, to gi 
launchingoff into hisown viewson tlie students an example to follow wh 


subject. 

Harriwn is a careful and accurate 
analyst, who enables the ^ader to 
follow him in obtaining a deeper 

i_«. .1 


understanding of Hume's thought 
and of a number of issues in ethics. He 


Hume's 


they try to make headway on their 
own. But It seems to me less suitable 
for publishing the results of one’s 
inquiries. 

What Harrison’s book lacks is an 
overall conspectus of Hume’s theory 


kle's recent, book, Hama's Moral 
Theory^ n volume of m 9 dest proport- 
ions, deals with the whole orHume’s 
ethical theo^ against the background 
of his predecessors and successors 
among the British moralbts of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Professor Harrison has a more con- 
centrated focus.. He is taking three 
volumes lo write a commentary on 
Book III of Hume's liva/ise to- 
gether with such parts of the Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of'Morafs 
as do not simply repeat the doctrine 
of the Treatmh A few years ago 
Harrison published Hunte's Mom 
Epistemology, a commentary on the 
firti main segment of Hume’s treat- 
ment of ethics. He has now followed 
it up with Hum^s Theory of Justice, 
a commentary of more ample pro- 
portions on the second main segment. 
And he proposes to finish the job 
before long witli another book of 
commentary on the third and final 
segment. 

, ,Ont; 4 tisjid to seeing commentar- 
lA op tbe text df Ancient pfiUoaopb- 
.ete oc’bil a mbfo xBodein w< 


_ , . virtues are, in a sense, fictions, yet 

, ^ere is, howerar; a disadvantage absolutely necessary to the function- 
in his approach. The illumination of ing of society, Hume derived from 
Hume's thought is limited by Karri- Hutcheson the idea that the natural 
sons deliberate policy of avoiding virtues are a projection of the mind 


Justified interventions 


upon the objects of its contemplat- 
ion, and from this he developed the 
more pervasive theory that all a 
priori concepts, including causation, 
are u similar projection: fictions, yet 
necessary for understanding the 
world as we see it. The artificial vir- 
tues carry the idea n stage further: 
they are fictions of a second order. 
Like the a priori concepts of know- 
ledge, they are products of the human 
imagination, but they are projected 
onto man-made conventions of bc- 
hoviour, not onto the bare phenomena 
of nature. 

Harrison may not agree with this 
way oflooking at Hume's theory. He 
may not agree either with Mackie’s 
thesis that Hume ouglit to have ex- 
tended the* idea of artificial virtue to 
the whole of morality. But since 
Harrison has spent so much time and 
effort on every detail of Hume’s eth- 
ical writings, he must certainly have 
a view of the overall significance of 
Hume's doctrine of artificial virtue. 
It does not come out in this book, 
where he is entirely preoccupied with 
the individual trees and does not 
stand back to see, or rather to pre- 
sent, the wood— he tells us in his 
preface that he has omitted what was 


originally a concluding chanter 
hopes to include it as the fiSf 

r hope that Professor Harrisons 

P ****** 2 

finished his coramemsTy, he ihoS 
s ep back from all the deiK 
show us. in a book rather 
chapter, how he sees Hutne'i M|ii 
theory as a complete entity; ihe^ 
nificnnce of Hume’s critique of rate 
alism in relation to his positiveT 
ory of ethics; of the natural andul 
ficia virtues in relation to each diJ 
of the ethical-theory In rel«K 
the epistemological: and perhspid 
Hume s moral, philosophy in 
to those of other leading ihlakenf] 
rather think that Harrisoo chU 
make an iHuminatlng comparison uf 
•contrast between Hume and Kin) i 
hope, too, that he will take ups4 
on another occasion the devetoma 
of his own views as a result of# 
meticulous examination of Hunu,ai 

E resent them more fully, Mesaiittt 
e deserves warm thanks for wliiih 
has done so far. especially in f/tew'i 
Theory of Justice. 


By Jeremy YValdron 

C. L. TE^ 

Mill on Liberty 


pk: and, even it' thece were, the act- 
ions in question would be so trivial 
' and unimportaat (shaving this side of 
my face first, wearing socks in bed, 
etc) as to be unlikely subject-matter 
for the great principle of liberty. The 
areas ofille where liberty is likely to 


in* j . areas onite where liberty is iikcly to 

19Spp, Cla^ndon Press: Oxford matter are precisely those areas (free 
iJniwrsity Press. • £12 • (paperback ‘speech, demonstrations, etc) wtiere 
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- Sluarf MilJ wrote his essay On ides an interpretation of the essay 

, . "to-.’ W .Mm's 


other people are concerned by what I 
do. 

in Mill OH Liberty , C. L. Ten prov- 


qx ^ut'i Critique) (hall ULCpuch- iSSKid^li^fo^ih? 


flnt sl^t them seems to be Leak need 
,for a eommentary bn a thinker like 
;Humov who writed in fairly normkl 
T^t Is deceptive, Aoweve'r, 
fot . tnb' ' annhiteduTe 'bf Hvihb’s 


priKipk W entUk^ based, Ten olalnis, bn a 

Ji*e*,y,?w.dcalings of society with the distbictibn, not between self- 
indlvl^m in the way of CO regarding and other-regarding ac- 

and contrd. Like most phUosophi- tloiu, but between various reasons 

tor interference. Social 

KliE”. ^**1 easy has been the ; Intervention may be justified ifi it is 

intended, to prevent genuine harm to 
.? ***»*' Interests of othbir, it cannot be 

common interpretation jis, that ..Mill iiislifi^ if 'it is inienoed anlv tn un. 


A ban on Sunday trading will fall 
foul of the principle if it is justified 
by some Sabbatarian ethic, but not if 
it la intended to prevent genuine exp- 
loitation of iabourera. 

This is more subtle and convindog 
liberalism thatl the view commonly 
attributed to Mill, Of course, It is not 
without its difficulties: we still need a 
conception of harm to others and we 
probably have to rely on a distinction 
between acts and omissions, so far as 
harming is concerned. But the view 
which :Ten very plausibly attributes 


dimight is just tis difficult to follow as ' jis, that .Mill 

that-pf /UstoUe or Kant. Sd'thert' is of 

.ere^thing io 'bd said for, a hlfoful wWch ttie Iridk^ 

comipentary 


r • was to be sovereign, an hrea of peS- 

, u-ij . : /• , ,1 freedom in which no* Inteifer- 

, m , ence of any. sort— legal or social-i- 

in the; present .volume) In ,was to. be lolcraled; The sbphistica- 


the Interests of othbir, it cannot be 
iuslified if 'it is intena^ only , to up- 
hold some moral' standard or to 'pro- 
niote the individdars.'own "real” int- 


to Mill provides a better framework 
for. the resolution of these problems 
than one which relies on the tired 
Idea of a demarcated area of private 
morality. Moreover, Ten's Imerpreta- 
tloD putS'US in a better position to 
understand the relation between the 


essay On Liberty and Mill's utQiluiu- 
ism in ethics. . 

Many studies of Oa Liberq Ivt 
been written. Ten deals iadeuil att 
more than a dozen of thein lo tk 
course of his dlscuasloa, Bui iilswi 
study is arguably the meat woAiihd- 
like and accessible of them iL k 
remains original without being tent 
trie in its interpretation, aitdli cm- 
bines a critical awareaesi of ibe di* 
culties in Mtii's i^lloniwith tW 
, amental comxnlttnent ^ 
valuesl’The rhetoric may abrWB 
exciting as MUI’a but the 
cal approach at least is 10 ^ 
Because of the amount of ujiltnil 
covered and the solid coma^-^ 
of Ten's exegesis, this U likely k 
remain the defmltlve. work rt n 
subject for sonic conswerable not- 


ofpw*' crests.' Thd principle is therefore a 
p 'lnteifer- principle of political morality: it Indl- 
5r cites the motives for interfering with 

sophistica- liberty which it lit, permissible for. lejg- 
IS ialators (arid voters) to have. It fofl- 
'afo liMity , ows that the 'veky jaibe action may 
4 .I 0 think -be the subject of le^itlroate oriUerit- 


Deliberate doings 
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.delfohf ' young, childrdn. 'PhUosa 
itself can bd seen as iiutltutlonali 
naivety.' • 

J Thoi . aged slx^ 

" " RPM . 'dXe 


rich source for. , those parents ' or 
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By Kat hleen 1/emioii 

DAVID MlUJRAN; . 

ReasbntiM Sind ih« ,Ei^iutlon of 
Acfto'iur?,,,' ^ 

194|m. 'Brighton:' HaWester, £18.95. ' 
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’’.The 'very niture< of agency” is 
given, according., to. pavkl <Mir]igan. 
by ;”theinature, of evaltiatiaa . and 
its . rektidri tQ,>qcri6'n", but what -is 
disappointing about this, book Is. that it, 
proi^es an account of neither eva- 
luation nor action. For. Millikan, to 






)n^lip8.that: 
, .. ithqUgbt'W 
by; ipbudr^ 
cUld psyMdglsk^ 
iatpimflirVell-i 
pajiim'gn from 
r.. exceedina. In' 


'yp^tjib;.,sU(|oai^e' 


What is the 'relalloh' 
man’s reasons and his 
,iun aigues that, there is iw j" 
flew the relation as, 
onbe we recognize that 

which a man acts vbecaurf wg 
reasons are simply jcaseijWw?^ • 

,mari valueti highly wh«V'h* " 1 .° ^ 
This Is Inadeduate, An.iSgCM 2 
•have decided ' that , 

Ion was the best ofle to puBW* . 

yet punue it <£2^ fL., 

^ ba<?k,,'The.;5kt^^^^ 

•Soft' ana.acilo4 k Mm.ijM.fj'ffg 
,tp6, close ’ to ' be Aayty.. 

;cauaali Rather 'Ihe'agerttv r^ , 
his evaluations' ' in ob ' 


egeht eyaliktefe a. bourse ; of = actibh 
ppiltlvelyt, decUei he hka. a reason' 
to perfo.rin: it;: ;and. ttien ikeldes that 
thi»; <reaio(i 't,dutweigltt.; othet^i he 
, wavi; Save, This ' pfoGesa la. Neither ; 
cfeQpctlye..nor' ifiductiVe,. out it hone-> 
jbel^-^uhts' >ai • reasoning : becabse 


idaitldn betweeb. «n.i 

:acrion mustr 1 itWpH*; ierf : 

,Mmigan.lakcs;.as 

, ill' - Ah. '.asent- * iiiulatW;’:^' 


U. CM 

,,we :to .;understaad.AW^ 
spd .the'.kliid of a^ssmetiit it is. 
ae'4riy :;thk' 4open*: .on ' 
i& '-9F^wSt of ptMdt:. 


p83mholbgiial:;sfatM, ^ , 

menti c6ncertfed>:::;:;i:;?:i^ i 

aulteiUOriT 


Notable against notable 


By Colin Lucas 

ffiOIAM DOYLEi 

Orlghis of the French Revolution 

247pj). Oxford University Press. 
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lUa just over forty years since Georges 
Ufebvre published his classic analysis 
of the origins of the French Revolu- 


llon. Quaire-VinghNeuf(Md its Engl- 
ish irsiUlBlIon The .Coming of the 
Fttnch Revolution) has Inmsed its 
Msisi&l interpretation into generations 
^iKlures end essays around the con- 
t'lnenls. For Lefebvre, the outbreak of 
Ik Revolution was complex only in 
detifl, only in the numbers of actors, In 
the magnitude of the social Forces set in 
nollon. But the Inexorable logic of its 
progress was plain enough and the bat- 
ik pJsn simple enough. The revolution 
was the culmination of the diaiectical 
process which set the emerging 
bourgeoisie against the feudal forces ol 
the nobility. 'The conflict between the 

e !g^ estates and the Third Estate 
Bslates-General ofl789 was the 
dlslecticsUy decisive moment. The 
Clergy, rlreo by its Internpl contradic- 
llons, -dlrinlegrated as the euris 
defected to the Third Estate to which, 
objectively, they belonged. The poUti- 
w resistance or the feudal Forces was 
damaged beyond repair. Their defeat 
was confirmed when crowd action 
tbotkd a military coup on July 14. 'The 
victorious revolutionary bourgeoisie 
praceeded to eliminate feudalism and 
corporatism and to construct the indi- 
vklualiit, (ree-enterpriie, equal-rights 
ttnidure of bourgeois society. 

This interpretation has been eroded 
over the oast twenty years by a combl- 
Btkn of embarraising questions, par- 
M reiaterpretatiohs arid detailed 
Anglo-Saxons have ; been 


responsible for fhei inin- 
t^lanon through French scholar- 
^hat provided much of the material, 
^ographic itudies of. eighteenth- 
eeahini society and economy have 
^d .|b uodermine the view that 
|*»e were two separate and antagonls- 


kcluKiofbou igeois and notries In 
■^^fs^revoluiloriary decades. 
WDnonist historians have pointed to 
wihii united tbe upper strata of sod- 


ututen tbe upper strata of socl- 
kdtitinguishable functions . as 
■wwtteri, investors and offlcc- 
^rrion access to privilege, 
^oon Ine-style, common expressed 
eitituoM, and so on. rormal 
between noble and com- 

SKHl xppear less important. 

tbncludi • that there 
®Wged aiatHpr loose dlite of potables 


during the eighlecnih century, of which 
the nobility was but a pari. 

Such a view naturally robs llie out- 
break of revolution of much of its con- 
notations of class conflict. Revisionists ' 
prefer to see the quarrels of 1 788-89 as 
being internal to the notables, not fol- 
lowing lines of division between nobles 
and commoners or between privileged 
and unprivileged. They argue that the 
crisis was expressed in terms of a 
noble-commoner conflict only within 
the short period of the calling of the 
Estates-General and only because this 
body was assembled under antiquated 
rules that bore no resemblance to 
sodal reality. The abb6 Sievis's pamph- 
let Whqt is the Third Estatef, once 
seen to be the archetypal statement of a 
militant bourgeoisie, is now reread as 
denouncing not privilege and nobles in 
general so much as the very particular 
privil»e that some nobles had just 
gainecTof voting for and in a Second 
Estate in an Estates-General so consti- 
tuted that it would entrench this par- 
ticular noble group in irresponsible 
power. 

William Doyle presents this new 
interpretation of the origins of the 
Revolution. He has set out to replace 
Lefebvre's work as the standard text- 
book on the subject. In this, he 
deserves to succeed. His book Is clear 
and eminently sane. He writes directly, 
never seeking to fudge the issue by talc- 
ing refuge In jargon and always apply- 
ing the standards of pragmatic com- 
monsense to the evidence. However, 
ambiguities remain. In part, this is 
perhaps inevitable in a textbook which 
tends to telescope and simplify argu- 
ments. In part, also, it results from 
inherent dilflcultiei in the revisionist 
position. Finally, revisionists find It 
easy to agree about what they dislike in 
their opponents' thesis but tliey have 
greater difficulty in ageing how to 
order matters m their own version. 
Other historians may well not assent to 
this -author's pardoiflar emphasis. - 

Dr Doyle's predilection is for politi- 
cal and institutional history. He writes 
strongly and persuasively on the politi- 
cal background tp tbe Revolution. He 
sees the mneh monarchy aa forfeitiDg 
the confldence of the poltdcally aware 
during the last two decades of the 
Ancien R6gime because it asserted its 
self-interest in a despotic manner inthe 
Maupeou reforms of 1771 and the 
Lamoignon reform of 1788. The 
revolufionaiy political crisis developed 
because the notables would not trust 
the monarch to reform without obtein- 
ing institutional guaranteea in 
exchange. 1 

In fact, there Is a striking conformity 
between Doyle 'and Lefebvre. Both 


1787-88 than Joes Lefebvre and he 
Slops his account before the October 
Days, whereas Lefebvre includes them 
as the final destruction of the old 
order. But these differences are neglig- 
ible. Both authors sec the prinapal 
revolutionary action to be in the politi- 
cal crisis of the monarchy and the 
struggles in the upper reaches of soci- 
ety. however detined; both see the 


cly. however defined; both see the 
urban poor and the peasantry as neces- 
sary but sccondary.agcnts, disposed of 
in a quick chapter or so late in llic 
book. 

However, profound differences of 
MproBch lie beneath this similarity. 
For Lefebvre, writing in celebration of 
the ISOth anniversary year of 1789, the 
pofitical events represented the acting 
out of the dialectical clash of social 
forces whose definition he largely look 
for granted. Dqyle, on the other hand, 
sees the financial distress of the monar- 
chy and the opposition lo its desperate 
survival programme as the substance of 
thd developing revolutionary crisis. He 
concludes that “down lo the spring of 
1789, the forces pushing France 
towards revolution werealmostentirely 
political. Tlierc vras no social crisis 

For Doyle, the social crisis appeared 
only with the deepening economic 
crisis of 1789 and its mobilization of 
the urban and rural mass. Although it is 
notaltogetherciear.thereadercaninfcr 
that the social crisis that Doyle sees is 
essentially one of the poor expressed in 
the collapse ol public order. As for the 
6lite groups, the bourgeonise became 
revoluiionan at a very specific point - 
June 10, 1789, when the Third Estate 
voted lo proceed with the business bf 
the Estates-General with or without 
the participation of the other two 
orders. Doyle U not very explicit about 
what made the bourgeoisie revolutio- 
nary other that to suggest that the polit- 
ical crisis since September 1788 had 
given it “some consciousness of its own 
^parate charactefi idahiity and value” 
(thus ireinlrdducing class conflict into 
the argument in a covert and somewhat 
contradictory way). As for the 
revolutionary destruction of the 


Doyle's description, the Revolution unity of the dlitc so much as a iinal 
seems almost accidental, the product of struggle between the forces that united 
govcrnnicnial incompetence and the it uiul the forces that divided it. 
[prtuitous intrusion o^o shorwermeye^ hand, it is possible also 

Iicnl economic crisis. Yet, the reforms ||,g, y^cenl historians have been too 
of August 1789 were faMar more than concerned to emphasize the “archaic” 

y features of the non-noblc property- 
of the Constituent Aswmbly s relent- stress their assTmlla- 

less rejection of a social orMnizalion ^ rallier stereotyped pattern of 

l»^d upon corooratc idcnt ly where n^blc behaviour. One JhoulS perhaps 
rights were .lay equal stress upon changes in out- 

licular groups or localities, and arlicu- ^ j behaviour nmong both nobles 

non-nobles leading to a growing 
franchises.The Asscnjbly assumed soo uifferenliation between traditional and 
leiy to be wniposcd of indlvi^ example, significant 

equally possessed of individual elements of this dIUe were being 

sa) nghis and It .worked to fo^a e gained, within the measure of available 
inslituuons ‘Jat wu d S^poriunily, by a desire lo update and 
hf/ k ‘^tverslfy their sources of income and 
by a willingness to participate in new 


iely lo be composed of individuals 
equally possessed of individual univer- 
sal rights and It .worked to formulate 


the luws and institutions that would 
define and police each individual's 
enjoyment or his rights. Although it is 
tempting to ar^uc that this wasiniiially 


enjoymeni 01 ms ngnis. Aimougn u is _ willinDness to narticioate in new • 
tempting to er^ue tL ih« w«ini.iaMy 

a change only in mslitulions and laws, spread criticism among property- 

owners of the functioning of govern- 
« mkf transformation mcnl was part of a larger change, in 

f:^®B n h®i. menlil attitudes. The extension 

il?n«r!!rm!S-An ' hih^ ® utlHiorlan, rationalist and natural- 

transformation did not have roots m f^ame of mind prompted them to 

rome profound change before the evaluate institutions in terms of utility 
Revolution. It la difficuFi to undorsiand view social behaviourln termsoY 

the sustained intensi^ of the civic virtue. Such a frame of mind was 
revolutlonnrv will lo ° *1!!!^ common among people not oihorwisc 

social organization without n prehls- available to the mainstream of Enli^- 
lory of social conflict. . . _ . ^ 

The problem for revisionists Is that, 
having abandoned class conflict, they 
must produce some alternative des- 


iiiusL piuuuw auliic uuviiiaiivc tn 

cription of social change in the eight- '' 


tenment thought. Tb see it ns the pro- 
duct of the Enlightenment is to puLthe 
cart before the Tiorsc. Such changes in 
mentality proceed at root from changes 


eenth century and its accompanying 
tensions. U is probably their failure to 
do this more than in outline that has 
encouraged Doyle, concerned essen- 
tially lo summarize the revisionist posi- 
tion, to follow his inclination for politi- 
cal explanations. ■ Similarly, he can 
reserve the social crisis to the urban 
■and rural poor since extenrive mono- 
graphic work has produced a large con- 


It is clear enough that propertv- 
owning society was in a state of fliix in 
the pre-revolutionary decades. Tradi- 
tional and new forms coexisted, often 
in the same person or group. Thus, 
there were nobles who paid attention 
(0 the profits of their iron foundries, 
invested In coal minesand even in trad- 
ing enterprises while insisting on their 
honorific privileges and defondirw 
their feudar rents, utilitarian, rational- 
ist lawyers could extol the prerogatives 


iensus Id ibis area (although Doyle's 

view of Julv 14 at ^an old-fashioned feudal rents. Utilitarian, ralionai- 

Ed rff it ™ilv ° bll Cl ‘l« pren>g.liv« 

the 1780, with thE lOBOrprovides 

ample evidence of subsianiial changes downby ihe^olocyotuaditlon.Pplit- 
ln :«lcly and economy. Indeed. S« t,*' ^ 

oierefactlhathlsiorianscanpolnicon- nature nnd Ideas drawn 


flSrio traditional arUtoeralie thought, 

property-owners fh the 1780s, when Contradictions such .as. these pre 


concentnte on the sequence of events 
in the actual DUtbreax of revolution. 
Doyle g ves perhaps more aUention to 


serve public order.. The enormous 
casualty list of priyilCKS and inslilu- 
tlons not bbflously jeopardized by 
peasant disturbances was, for Doyle, 
simply “a IobIcbI ooroili^ of the abbli- 
don of notable and clerical piivile^’\ 

Ail this is HJcely to raise''8n eyebrow 
even among revisionists;: One may 
agree that tbe Reyolutldn proceeded as 
k political crisis Which unlocked social 
tensions Into a social crisis. But, does 
that define the nature of the revolutio- 
nary crisis or is it merely a techoiea] 
description of how it oixnirred? ' In 


property-owners fh tbe 1780s, when Coniradictions such .as. these pro- 
they certainly could not in the 1680si Is duce tensions (erisioiks wltbld thinds, 
one teStlmoDy to such enamges. Yet. betweert Ipdivfaaals and between 
much more detailed rqsearch fs needed grpun. One mlhg Is certain- When we 
before we can decidi whethef revision- do dtscover the structure -of tensions 
ists are not over-optimiiUc about' the and their ensuing conflicts^ we shall 
degree’ oftiomp^neityattainedby this find that thp fissures ran through the 
dlile. Ajareat deal depends upon' how ^whole projrerty-owning society and 
one defines this century of change, not along a.horizorilarolvide between 
Possibly, we should speak bf a slow - nobles and boiiigeols,' privileged and 
'restructuring and reiormulatloh of ! unprivileged.. However, we sball not 
prbper^M>wnihg soole^ in Which the 'rnake’ much prbgreu towards' that dis- 
elements of bomqjreheity had not yet ' povery unUT- hretofians sibp'wririna 
outweighed the oTvfiions bf Interest 


grbups and statlis. In that case'f the bburged 
revolutionary crisis would pQt be a propqrtj 
temporal' ivpfe^g of new-found whole. : 


- — - make.much prbgreu towards' that dis- 

had not yet ' povery unuT- hretofians sibp writing 
separate' books about nobles and 


bourgeois and . start .looking at the 
property-owning (life as .an organic 




tile Fi^ii.MoiuiiThy' 


iWar, had Insilfficteot money and 
troon to crush many of these local 
rCvo|li, and often sought a comprom- 


, it wBs'a iiiymbol 
itahdsm .foi'^ch Henri 



the king would have admitted that, al- their Mend 
though ne was sovereign, he was also nibseduentl 
there to protect the tlberUes of the depriving t 
corooratel^es which compiUed the effective , d 
_ itDOtbecorpr ..andleseern 

ife'vtffeHiw iMlf is'the defender 'of , Tlfe.eioWn < 
m • tic, loyally^ 

jMibl.tKebfbWir.'K i attrsenffe fi 


therefore t-ried to act with moderation 
Verninent 


ilm^pableh 

isive privileges 

(Uriel. bOBStec 


' lunea. umuncM a;jflouri?hina wvimuiw,- 
dal Ufe which Refitted iu flUzens biit 
.brought.ho adValitabto th6:]tripoy6l> 


baok.iMtiy ce'n-. 
rishing combter? 


Mdbtisy^Vet'lt seem^ top-modefafe 

’foffome.bthof defe'iidert of LaR^^ --.vr ; 

le;<pariiwierly .the iHus^ortpt .aisento: reformed rdigtonebaied foi be a slgififi- ^ 
lies' cantfacforln revplis afiof-l^; ; 

S mbsrraStN tlfev ^ *??! **!!'* ■ Paric^ airo e fiill’iDid Mcelleht ' 


their Mendshlp', Jklaily of the greatefct 
nibseduently' darted (he Protestants, 
'depriflng the movement 'of. its most' 
emctlVe, if rather capridoui, leaden, 
arid lesser nobles quickly, followed suit. 

I I^.eibwn cduld hot ooihpeJ aristoerk- 
; tic, loyalty, bat it could offer , very , 

; aftrienft favours, military p^s -aha j 
offices. Without the grandees,'^, says; 
Parker, the Huguenot cause was lost, 
the high t>ob|eb at dourt and thd lesa^. 

. dncsiptbeiocaliriesdrew.fiMhcfapart- 
: ahdqherfeheddlfteTeht cahMjan^^ 


.raslcbnfente'.yfe 

dlffeient motlvMifor reristlng the gqyi, 






>^:,epemies 
^liberties 


tlbet^h 

dr-aboii- - . „ , . 

The'bourg^rd . alao Latfeclred 


■efe:r^aVe 
fqimi kj 




’ uowuw., .^,17 I'Uii • 

was detMThihedlfo jdes troy :|U, todi^ 

Jpehdende,:aIthouS <)e ‘"VJ/jg. 

.esij^ttiinthe.H " ’ ■' ■ ' 


Parkth also gives a ^ aiod excellent, 
Bccdnnt of ihe^eednothy of the towii|. 
the.refopflU AKrebanta ia'the Oolpiilal 
tfi^; vthiMi; .hjitcM- ' of : the ' atftfo 
>' ti^ndpdly - companleej ! thelf i money- 
'mtddhg activiileSB^d tne.V^ 

' «^drpn)fluweris;^nt-^^ ' 


in aceeloratinjg this process, i^er the 
siege, Catholm flooded in and doxhin- 
ated ' the much- depleted Huguenot 
pomdation. Yet although (bay mduo- 
polized offices, the great oienmaats of ' 
,the now:8ubaervfeDti fown;iyrorb 
: iimqitt Wtfrely PrqfoStaptl. Tlfe 
iof(«a|toeheIfo,'alwa^relucita - 
ily to jdefy; die Idug, became his loyal 
'Subiechf;.- . 

Iifajstlniiilatlag, ifattimes prOvocti- 
: five, .final chapter^ Parker ermines 
’ (he Wider fUstoiy- of the relations be- 
tw^ crown aha rmtQfclpallties.in foil ' 


■ -i: -s 
l.t n 




.airiong the cUizens.'Yet m nay over* 
■jdafo .thh- exteflf t6:'wbJch .it thereby 
obtujied ' hdipble : long-fe^ lupj^^ 


M i-ji 1:1 iirx'iTT.j nii!<r!«i 


ices^ . iome o 


.grqub WU^'jiwc fiod-itsett-avaddi 
with (he king oii) dlfferant po|ic)esL,The 
Bourbdp mobarchihiuil very'few aub* 
J.ecfe jbh wh^tbw could tofeUy relyj.' 
. arid few With whfon' they ^d'-not 
shkre-8bfoe'coihlp;i[dn grouhdj Uvalty 
.watl'th'etefqK! a variable c6n||pi(Mlty<' 




I'i.ldOWf’lie' 
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Reverberating romantically 


By April FitzLyon 

HOWARD DUWNELL: 

Maria Malibnn 
A biography of the Singer 
Pennsylvatinia Stele University Press. 
0 271 UU222 0 


Maria Malibran was the saint and 
inarWr of (he Romantidsm of the 
1830s, a cuit figure almost as potent 
as Elvis or John Lennon today; she 
was also one of the greatest ungers 
of the nineteentb century. In this 
new and very detailed biography, 
Howard Bushnell sticks close to his 
sub-title, and concentrates on the 
singer; that is a subject which cer- 
tainly merits a book, but is not the 


Marie F£licit6 (or Maria Felicia) 
Garcfa (1808-1836), was the second 
of the three brilllaht children of the 
Spanish tenor, Manuel Garcfa, Kos- 
sini’s first Almaviva. Her remarkable 

S ic career was, therefore, not 
It to predict; but she far out- 
shone her siblings, Manuel (the 
teacher of Jenny Lind), and Pauline 


the realm of legend during her 
lifetime, and her apotheosis was 
completed by her early, tragic death. 
Her name, thanks to Musset’s 
Stances A la Malibran, to innumer- 
able other poems, to some fifty 
books, an opera, a film, a club, a 
strip cartoon, a theatre, a hotel, por- 
traits, exhibitions, relics and even 
commemorative ash-trays, is known 
today to thousands of people, many 
of whom could not name another 
opera singer, alive or dead. Almost a 


(Viardot), immensely ^ied though 
tney were. Unlike them, she entered 


century and a half after her death, 
cult lives on; she is venerated by 
the self-styled Nouveeux Romantl- 
ques in nance today, and a new 
poem to her memory (by Christine 
Alan) was published as recently as 
1977. 

After a successful ddbut in London 
at seventeen, Maria went to Hew 
York, where she was the prima 
donna of the second-rate company 
with which Garcfa introduced Italian 
opera to the New World. While 
there, she married a Franco-Spanish 
banker, Eughne Malibran; she was 
just eighteen, he was forty-four. 
Soon aBer the marriage, Malibran 
went bankrupt; his vrife returned to 
Europe, alone, to repair the family 
fortunes. 


Unlike them, she entered Maria Malibran arriv&d in Paris at 


the beginning of 1828, at precisely 
the ri^i moment. The Romantic 
fever was already building up to the 
climax of 1830, and her passionate, 
unrestrained acting— probably influ- 
enced by Kean, wtiom she had 
known in America— exactly corre- 
sponded to the mood of the moment. 
Her magnificently-trained mezzo- 
soprano voice, with a range of three 
octaves, and her ability to play both 
comedy and tragedy witli equal suc- 
cess, enabled her swiftly to defeat 
her rivals and to reach the top of her 
profession before she was tvfenty- 
one. From then until her death seven 
years later, she was the personificB- 
.tion of the Romantic ideal in .the 
(mera house, as Marie Dorval was in 
the theatre; and her fellow- 
Romantics-^Lamarttne, Vign^, Mus- 
set. George 'Sand, Gautier— were fas- 
cinated to see their ideas made Qesh. 
At first her repertoire consisted 
mainly of the worlcs of Rossini, who 
considered her “unique"; but even- 
tually she found her ideal composer 
in Bellini, whose music expressed the 
spirit of the limes as perfectly as her 
own dramatic genius did. As Amina, 
Romeo and Norma, La Malibran 
aroused unparalleled fanalicistn, par- 
ticularly in Italy. These parta4 and 
her memorable, If controveraial, per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Fidelia in 
London, marked the summit and end 
of her career. 


Lafayette, it took her five years to 
obtain an annulment, and she mar- 
ried Bdriot only just before her 
death. Several pregnancies— only one 
child survived— led to her oeing 
ostracized by society and some 
former "friends", ancf this affected 
her deeply. 

La Malibran’s death, in Manches- 
ter at the age of twenty-eight, was 
her crowning achievement. It was the 
inevitable, and perhaps willed, con- 
clusion to the Romantic agony of her 
life, the finale to her greatest drama- 
tic role. Her sense of timing had 
always been perfect and, as Gautier 
pointed out, she took her exit at the 
right moment. Although she prob- 
ably died as a result of a fall from a 
horse— horses were, to her, what fast 
cars are to a later generation— her 
contemporaries were convinced that 
she died a martyr to her muse, burnt 
up by the inner fire of her genius. 
Musset's Stances, written three weeks 
after her death, expressed what 
everyone felt. La Maiibraa’s death 
shocked Europe and had vast public- 
ity; it symbolized the end of an era, 
the death of the Romantic genera- 
tion’s youth.. Her apotheosis, with 


inatantaneoua. 


Accruing aesthetically 


by Paul Driver 

MICHAEL nPPETTt 

E. William Doty Li^etures In Fine 

Aria, 1976 

Edited by Peter Garvie . 


• power of archetypes, of the Great 


j As a woman. La Malibran was 

‘SrnRTir!3 I I V charming, original, eccentric, even 

Y unManced. *%he acted her life", 

^ said Blaze de Bury, “and lived her 

session c^cerned__it^^f j| ^ young to die’’— but also 

° depressive.^ Hw letten, many of 
mont. Dunng It a dichotomy was ^ifich are quoted -in this biography. 

are- higMyVSonS. rimfoSs ^an^ 
amflslM, But she was not happy; and 
!n -I? 'he second-be^en Snon- luJefincd aura of tragSy which 

•unouoded her added toiler attrac- 
hJs ovm creative prooeas as fonda- a Ualion with the Belgian vlo- 

mentaUy t^erive (n^r emplia^). as Charles de Bdriot, made her 

a ‘divorce from MaUbran; but. 
despite the powerful aid of General 


'i-V/.- 


'In 1976. Sir,:, VUchqql ItppeU was 

. Inrikd td' me 'Ae seodw 61 

Do^ Leqtnri^ ht the UnlvehilN 6f 
Texas. He f^e hot so much to Icb- 
hire ap to "be available" and to lead 
; three , diacaaakmi on tbeinea of his 
own IchpiovJzlag. TYonscilpta of these 
s^ona-^eaeh cpoalated m a pream- 
ble by. *ripprit followed by hu often 
lehgmy repUes to ^eanoha^have 
now b^n pKptiT^ by VfAet.^cvle. 

'llppeVs extemjpore'dlscoxirae'can 
:'be'-exeit|lift to exp^ehee at. finl 
han.d, btit.troken.oh. the page-aa here 
. ' ll lends jo reveal confused reasoning, 
ya^enesi of . (hrihfoology and 'an 
: eyebrow-raising pretansion. - . Worse. 
. 'TiivcU ! does . hot avoid an edge or 
' ,sehttpiehtal|ly-^ sort .Of cloying 
• 'mtitiide to.-Uie Aiherican students 
loT prbriding him with a unse of the 
outride! ' Wond. : Heverthefess, these 


vJhng«<and]ea^ng4otihepoariUl.lty;‘i;ri',. 

-dpnralWiufoiu (nu'ie^^ 

otner kinds of art, Tippett wrat on ' « 

to contrast this with a wholly Tj '/V 

measured; aesthetic kind of aeation. i\ Cj V I C I 1 1 ^ 
"I’ve said before that I’ve taken In ^ ^ 


Unlike her sister, Pauline Viardot, 
La Malibran’s influence on musical 
history was slight. No major works 
were written for her, and she created 
no important new rotes, except 
Donizetti’s Maria Stuarda, which was 
not. a access. But she did have an 
infiuenM on aon-musldans, particu- 
larly on writers, E^oes of ner life 
and art, expecially of her portrayal 
of Rtmini’a Desdemona, are to be 
found In several works of Musset 
(Le satile, for example), of George 
Sand, and In other works of the 
period. She marked the 1830s, as the 
Beatles marked the 1960s. By virtue 


of her unique position as a lUr lw, 
personal problems and M 
became magnified in peopl«’53 

and were seen to be i£t S S 

of the Romantic iniaginaiion*^ 
also an epoch of TwoluiiM ^ 

S?Ift and Uk 

Saint^imonites. the begliuiinu j 

feminism and concern about iZ 
artist a role and place in society. * 

■ But these asperia of U MaUbrso^ 

o HcMri 

Bushnell s book. By s cuehl 
scrutiny of the contemporary orta. 
Bushnell has established the n£ 
facts and TnanyLdetailsjifJLi MA 
ran’s career, and the generoui a. 
amples of contemporary eritkin 
which he quotes do add up iq a pk- 
ture of whet she must have been ub 
on the stage. He cites many uk- 
dotes and reminiscences whlen.'wiifle 
not new and not all true, have u 
before been available In one book, 
and also quotes some previous 
unpublished letters. He writes vdi 
and even manues to convey tOlB^ 
thins of La Mmlibran^ charm, (fit 
book is only nmreed by a pox 
evaluation of soureea,!and thevKri 
some sources which have loot ih 
been discredited. Bushnell rtw 
heavily— too heavfly-^n the estlj 
(1838) hagiography by Comlen 
Merlin, whidi became a best-sdler, 
and which those who knew U 
Malibran well— F6tia, Buoo-eoAs> 
dered to be alnuMt entlrriy flctko; 
and he uses other,' equally dubioei, 
sources as weU. For example, be 
perpetuates the legetld of a brief 
love-affair between MsUbrSD iri 
Bellini, which Is based on letien 
(quoted Bushnell) now comldnri 
to be^ spurious moat Briri 
specialists: These la{^ appear u m 
due to a lack of famlHarity with, the 
relevant literature, slace BushodJ^ 
clearly aimed at getting faeyooo w 
legend to the trutn. But peibapi,h 
now, the legend is mpre Inteinbq 
than the ttutli. 


owet iunds ot art, Tiimtt went on ' • 

to contrast this with a wholly Tj ^«7-i >^«v7.d «« -/v 
measured; aesthetic kind of aeation. i\ Cj V I C I 1 1 ^ 
"I’ve said before that I’ve taken in ^ ^ 
my hand, beautiful, fragile pots or 

vases of Chinese work. Dorcelain — - - ■ ■ . 

made in a period as anarchic and n.. rw • ■ n 

almost as' horrible sa our ovm/ and By Demck Puffett 

here (as fax. as I can see) Is 'sb 

™ *5 HEWY PlUASAmS (EdKw 

an - extraorairtaiy value, and we do ui«r)i- >' . ' . 

want to know, that this Is also a pos- Tfw Miuic rritici«n nf Huan Wnir 


on a given theme, Brahms has no 
riyal". But. then: "Everything he has 
ever done Is luit one mi^ty variation on 
the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn 


V. that this Is also a pos- 
sibility of polarity In our existence." 

There, is a psycnblogical polarity in 
-Tippett ‘ loo. An . autobiograpluoal 


parenthesis hete alludes to nis pain^ 
rul awareness '6f.< being "divided in 
two" .and'to an occa^n In his life 
when difficulties ^th' personal rela- 
tions drove! him to coruult an anUyst 


Moving 






Aquarius itiid Music of the Angsb . Jtspel the c 

(t^' Volumes df bis ^sam), jhls h 

not. .to say they alfb idpetitfouB (old. .Sf??®*!. • 

. idras offal g^n ffeab contexts) rior: a , n»pB t, .be..,, 
'(nerul sumomry fob those' ' unac- oxtteinay £i 

S ialnited with his wi^, Ari always, ^ -uY' 
R)ett oceasionaily nii^ (he really ^Btionshlp 
'precise '''forinulafion wblcH redeems 
so.jpucb'.diffnsenessi And there arc 


sars; I niight; come to erase oi; 
the emotional problems, and 
e a much ' better . ihi^ate4 

er of sbeiet^whatever' . that 


Ulcrlt- '' 

Tik Music Criticism of Hugo Wolf 
291pp. Homes and Meier. £14. 
qwf9 0331 X : ' 

Hugo Wolf, was music critic of tiie 
Vi^na Seldnbiatt, a fashionable week- 
ly, from 1884 to 1887. It seems he took 
the Job partly because he be^an to 
doubt his own. creative abilities (when 
he. felt them returning he gave it up), 
and tills may explain the extraordinaf-. 
Hy hostile tone of many Of his reviews.' 
The adjectives commoi^ applied to 
: them are "timiiChant", ''uncompromis- 
ing’ and the like, but there Is a'n!under- 


quKc luear- inar part ot: the dream ^“'BHcrqon. une oruie most reveat- 
laatiMshlp was saying, 'Take.' cari^ fog .articles deals with the Ros6 Quar- ^ 
you will erase:some element In your^ tet's refusal (oiplay. his own'D minor 
self .^ch must be left -outside ' Quartet 

;i[oli|^ ' har.Tlot;. ihto.' 

ex^ahatidh Is'! 

pepUhbi^ fo kt^n^^tKikT am 
J^torrtecl 

riszi; qnd.' Berlipi^fs, clalrnkfor ' 

n^th,e)Vmora 'nor.-iea 


and 'Schumann.’* The editor’s claim 
that there is "no other critic in Whose 
writing the individual emerges so 
dramatically ? or explosively" makes 
one think Immediately of Shaw. Shaw 
can get away with his Insults because he 
is always ready to hini them on himself. 
Wolf , uses insults as a means of self- 
assertion. He also lacks Shaw’s incom- 
parable ability to make dear) perfor- 
mere come to life. The attacks on the 
vanity of ringers, on the predictability 
of concert 'progranimes etc, which, are 
fo amosliu in Shaw are in Wolf merely 
tedious. So much' heat leaves one 
parched, j, . 

- Of courM Qo one will read this book 
hoping to find Impartial criticism; its 
value b the light It Xheds on Wolf! We 
leami Immedlitely what he' liked and 
disliked. He was totally IndlQerent to 
most earlyjn^lc ("for who, excepting 
.the ihbtbrlin, 'will bd concerned' as to 
.yfl^ttwr Byrdbto be'pla^tibne way,. 
.Or -::Buir ■, I 4no,ther, , or ' whether 
Rufieau’svhen- should-, cackle seriH- 

Moutt aM. indttdabout ft 
.fo 'gdMral' C'hbt ■ tffe; Ital 
never have; written a 0/tf Zadberfidte, 
"-ocbed frofo the 


believe that they can sat only 
that deal horn the banning to®™ 
with matters utterly Ownuifl*” 
operas have a Spanish settliU^^ 
must' surely have influenw 
AHetichio (Comm^la de^v^J^ 
and D’Albort’s Tteftan4 
Spain). . • !-, ■- 

Itis interesting top that 
describes music he neatly 
metaphors. Of the 
Quintet: "The composers 
revels only in .plclurosquejfflg**^ 
Everything issunny, 
more shaded. An enchaqlljg^^ 

{ ;reen envelops this fairyland s^B. 
on. Everything is .yerdwi 
ding. One aotuaUy. Itofrt, 
growing" -and so on. This , 
tic" approach is typkflPW^^S 
it gives .added juttIticBhe**. 
adopting such an approB^!^ 

WolPi own mlisW is.oonrttflJ^ 

song acebmpanimentiv as to 
vocal music after :Bacb,-to«ric iwa 
motaphor^ ' for; dpilhi 
rustling ond^ ail :Othei:.PBW^ ^ 


h. b(^;\ -bhhti'ih!^ 


u: tHorrisVcQQ 




kiJ * * ewa 

yj-;' ,0f '.Ihif'.tortiires! 


y. < ;V 'iS^.^'.iK^nd ,‘;h.i|;.fi 




Ibiert-^ -for- their !<'Iiabed;duri 


osers . ; ■f ■ [who] . designed 



commentary 


The bookshop in the living room 


By Alan Jenkins 


Ail Inrrwuing rmige of reviewitig and 
ffl/bmifl/toM rrrv/c« in literature and 
At arts are available on TV computer. 
Alan Jenkins has been button- 
pun^if' 

■Hm imagination easily conceives how 
tbe spread of computer technology 
beyood the world of what is fondly but 
'inuMiately known as “communica- 
Ii'q]’', into tbe realm of literature, could 
PKBie eotropy for the Gutenberg 
okxy. Itis too early to tell whether the 
f^ed threat will prove to be real ; our 
ireaiest regret should be that Marshall 
McLuhao will npt be documenting the 
progress of the revolution whose em- 
ergence he watched so warily, whose 
hsues he grasped with such sureness 
and wit. rarnaps hia friend Hugh 
Kenner, ^noisseur of the closed 
system to Sotion and poetry, might be 
penuaded to bring his gaze to bear on 
(bat progress - the computer is worthy 
of his atientioD, for it is os inescapably 
a closed system os any Invented by 
Umi Carroll, Beckett or Borges. 

There Is another school of tHouglit, 
though, which holds that the computer 
cm be an ally of the written word, 
poshing back the boundariea of the 
oedlnm and extending its message to 
ibose who will open a book only in 
aitenb, but will happily press buttons 
tod stare into a television screen. 


tion of these in fact varies greatly. The 
IBIS_ synopses were, as far as 1 could 
tell, informative and informed, intelli- 
gent and reasonable (Scanlan is no 
Bouvard), Newbook News, on tbe 


computer on the bails of a hook's or 
film's likely appeal to what they believe 
Prestel's audience to be; the choice of 
material reflects the personal curiosity 
of the editors, and the putative taste of 


Not Play for Today 


other hand, in tteir synopses of works the small group of consumers" 
of “General Fiction”, were content in who have access to the gadgets. Tlicrc 
one case to quote endorsements of the is plenty to stir the curiosity of even the 
. .am.asterpiece. . . I couldn't put it laziest mythical "general reader" or 
down" variety. (Anyone who reads “general filmTaoer" here (the film 
reviews and likes dinner party games pieces were, t thought, more iren- 
can supply the missingwords: here, for chant) but it is not always wholly 
all we know, “This nook is assuredly intelligible at first blink: a review of 
masterpiece and I couldn’t put it Femintst Fables by S 


One function vrith literary uses that 
poM M problem at all is, df course, 
tbe Koring of informaiion. Facts about 
boGb, u shout anything else, can be 
maaoed onto a television screen. 

office, library or living- 
'oom bf, .efibetively, dialDng a tele- 
pfe« ounibcr. A relatively new in- 
™®itlon provider on Presfel - the 
iw Offlce'i trade name for the public 
system in the United Xing- 
wn-hlntomationsl Book Informa- 
feo^rvlces (IBIS), well-known to 
and libranans as a tireless 
of publications in many, 
fitiiti. IBIS has DOW gone “live’’ witn 
book; computcr-perogramme 
*?™,(wd,untU recentiy, written and 
to^ed) by Patrick scsnlsn. The 
ySws iystem has, he says (in con- 
“Mto teleiex, its ribwhere-Aear rival) 

Pf miUlbnslof pages" (called 
if^l wy Of which Can be 

Instantaneously- ‘*Tbe 
PyPOtoWas to provide clear, concife 
in the form of short factual'- 
22^®* h? s Wide range, of specialist 
title being siibscnbed by. ' 

■^yJN;pubIiBhen.’’ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

has achieved for ;a. 
* every’ conceivable 
a |tpre orknovriedge is , 
ffljbjewd still growing; (The sheer’ 
of The ranged a rnjnor' 
taipiepe,. a monumenit to. 
h^vuty df whi^ Flaubprt' 
been proud, Bouvard.’aiid! , 
I'rauM have Kdiire of Innocent . 
T- ^m -P^el^ 

theip.fghtaky of otfinisci-' 
oplhlrig so 'much!as the. 
« v* to*?' Bnlightebme'qt ertityc- 


Dot a 

down fast enough*’.) Others were more 
helpful, and no doubt reflected the 
racy style of their subjects. 

Again, a retort to such criticism is, 
“How much 'can you say, in forty 
words, about Earthly Powers?" To 
which the reply, presumably, is: “Then 
why bother tb do it at all"? The 
counter-repW: “Because there may be 
money in it, and there’s certainly 
advertising-value, for. the book, the 
publishers and the Information Provid- 
er" (a new kind of middle-man). For 
the avid button-presser, uniformity is 
definitely not a risk; Newbook News 
has a sMe that is quite different from 
that of IBIS. The former resembled the 
kind of thing we could find on the 

t acket of B book; the latter had put on a 
ittie learning, but wore it ligntly. 

Compiled primarily, perhaps, for 
librarians, researchers or compilers of 
other (printed) book-lists, such. prog- 
rammes also aim to draw on a spectrum 
of reading tastes and requirements, 
ffom those of a hard-pressed business- 


man or “highly specialized" technician 
to those of the fortunate few who watch 
Prestel io the comfort of their own 
homes. Best-seller lists feature fairly 
strongly; one offered by V;Hv Smith » 
identical to that puBlished In the 
Sunday Times, but adds synopses. A 
televisual magazine called ramify LW- 
owned by the National Magazine 
Company, shoWs short; regulBrly up- 
dated reviews of books and films which 


Sumiti Namjoshi 
describes it as “iopsidedly anli-mcn". 

But the nearest thing to actual 
criticism (as distinguished from tele- 
vised blurbs, from slanted “informa- 
tion" or improbably ecstatic 
“synopses") is Brennans' Theatre 
Guide, coimiled and largely written by 
Colin and Fleur Brennan, two journal- 
ists with a taste for the theatre. Their 
texts are slightly longer than the aver- 
age. They tend to convey a vivid 
impression of performances and of a 
play's overall “Teel", rather than to de- 
scribe the play, but are occasionally 
inspired to considerable feats of com- 
pression. 

Much thinking and research has 
gone into the way in wliich Prestel 
programmes are presented - the col- 
ours used, the forming of Images, the 
disposition of words and blank space. 
Umortunalely the thinking has been of 
a televisual rather than a Mallarmfan 
tendency, with the result that the 
average frame is neither a thing o( 
beauty and a joy forever, nor compell- 
ing for any other more hermetic 
reason. But Prestel is surprisingly 
cheap both for publishers to use and tor 
. indivjduais to behold (weU, not chem, 
biit not beyond the dreams of avaric^. 
The lure of gadaetry is a seductive one. 
and the lure of a gadget as sophisti- 
cated as this, which is mso child's plity 
M use, riiould.oot be underestimated. 
Books dan be ordered directly through 


By Robert Hewison 

STEWART BRONFELD: 

Writing for Film and Television 
14^. Prcnlicc/Hnll Imernniional. 

I3~ 970590 2 

FADE IN, 

INTERIOR. THE BOOK-LINED 
OFnCE OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE “WRITING FOR RLM AND 
TELEVISION" COURSE AT 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY, CON- 
NECTICUT. DAY. 

STEWART BRONFELD has the dis- 
tinguished air of a man who spent fif- 
teen VMts as producer-writer for the 
NDC TV network. He is discovered at 
hisdesk. The desk Inicixom BUSIES. 

C.U. BRONFELD 

BRONFELD 

Yes? 

RECEPTIONISTS VOICE 
(RLTER) 

The reviewer is here, Mr Bronfeld. 

BRONFELD 
Send him fo right away. 


page a hundred and sixteen, here. 
"You cannot make money writing 
movie nr television scripts. The 
money comes from selling your 
scripts." That’s what my book is 
about. After all, as I say, - te/evfrfon 
is not primarily a communications 
medium. It is primarily a sales 
medium." And do you know what it 
is selling? 

REVERSE' ANCLE REVIEWER. 
He looks puzzled and bites his lip. 

C.U. BRONFELD. 

BRONFELD 

"Empty air— portions of blank air 
time, in little packets of ten to sixty 
seconds." Thai's why the most 
interesting part of my tmok explains 
how a two hour American tefeplay 
only lasts one hour, thirty-six 
minutes, and fifty-seven seconds. My 
point Is that just like commercials, 
your scrip! has got to look good. 
"Imogc Is Everything." 

BRONFELD rises and walks to 
window. 

EXTERIOR. THE TEEMING 
CAMPUS OF FAIRFIELD UNI- 
VERSITY. DAY. 


AS 


REVIEWER 


is a plump-faced, 
severe-spectacled bird 


. ; XT .1 - I Prcstolp ®nti publishers can use it to 

have appeared in the National-owned bring tfie book-mountain to Moham- 
Cosmopblttan, She, Company and nje^ It is already of iforae value in 
Harpers and Queen. providing an instaotanebus guide to a 

Olhdi^sB, tbe bulk of Famlfy Uv- great many books; through it we keep 
fug's material is produced for Prestel. up with anything from the latest wwk 
The slightly unimaginBtive approach tb on Denqatology to the new Un 
reviewing to, I w£ informed by the Deighton. Without pretending, so far, 
editor, forced on it by finahcial conv to any real cntijal or expheatoty 

straiht ’ and by tbe ‘lexpenmentalV 'fimetioo beyond, the roost, glaocwgly . . ' rrvtpwi- 

nature of all Prestel programfops to superficial, it can teU myone who to, REVIETOR ilods v^rousJy, pulls 
date. If the system takes oX, it will be prepared to , use a little irtaguiauon out note book, and w down. ; . wucuy. 

possible to commission original re- .Wbaltoexpect ^maglyeDpubHre' 

«ews. The editors make their choice of Hon, play, nlm. It Is, as they say, the 

whlc|i renews to "syndicate’’ to the , fotore, and it works. 


MIDSHOT 
ENTERS. 

REVIEWER 
spring-haired, 
of... 

BRONFELD 
(to intercom) 

Susie, cut down on the stage direc- 
tions wQuld you? Let the director 
direct, and the aefor 'art. ■ ' ' 

FAVOUR BRONFELD as he holds 
out bis hand to REVIEWER.' 

■ BRONFELD !■ 

So you’ve come to review my book 
' WrM/uforFllmandTelevUloniha^^^ ■ 
, ’ you? fit six hundred Words? Tough 
assignment, eh? Stili^T only haan 
hundred and forty-four .pages 
myself; including index. So lio twie! 
for subtleties, eb?. ■ Np-rdoh't say > 
!anyt|ilng. Oneof myniluisS^MoiiV ’ 
it, don’t say if’ t \ ’ 

' ' ' I 


BRONFELD (O.C.) 

Of course I do have a few things to 
say about what goes into a script. 
Those kids down there who come to 
my courses are interest^ in more 
than "(he writer as typist". Why, 
some of them want to matdt my 
acblevements, like writing 
celebrity-interviews for chat shows. 
No sir, televirion and film writing is 
about diaracterizatlon, motivation, 
ahd^ Conflict: > 

CUT TO: 

INTERIOR. BRONFBLD’S OFHCE. 

DAY. 

C.y. REVIEWER. He has taken off 

glasses to, reveal a neurotic twitch. 


BRONFELD 

I suppose you could atart.by quoting 


REYIBWER 

•; BRONFELD 
'No, dbnY speaJt. "Dialogue is not 
.spokeri' Mm, one .'Hturacter to 
another, out from the ni/rAor ro<tfie' 
^auditnee" 

REVIEWER stands and looks around 

BRONFELD , 

That*? right, alage directions go right 
acron the' page. 


REVIEWER 
weapon; ' 



Pilmg it on 

by Jgrfer I^mp 


'looks for a suitable 

BkoNFBLD 
writer heaity with, script is like a 
ifomdit heavy with child.’’ 

REYIBWER- : picks up EMMY 
AWARD NOMINATION ,;ASH 
!. strike. 



(^tokjlrts 
Warehouiie Theatre , 



, 

, cohstituteVtiie play’s set'ithity embody there is the : itnpHcatlon that meir ; ; 

I, ’..k— 'jiMari -raaiwrlwg!' rkVAlnnmitinlfi hSIVft Dflfill ‘ . 


olienatioh. deprivatM;!ui^bari developinenls Hava Been -,, and tetcyisiori industry. You yc 

; splrituar Impoverishment, ote . , , , .(»ndiiioned by an a^iUt they pnty ;dCKiri|>e how challenging ide 

■kfm : I- . ■ madeortaPakIs1ani^ButnDneo|lmuis : squeezed but by “the Inspirat 


the dii^ctjons^ .There are: i^ts. pl^latent/; . ;|^Er^dd,'yDurbo6k'to*unm 
that actoiiu tension between pel any Bbi); :, ':-;:1bnt(feacHptioitofthejnisamblep^ . 

- iti6a!of writers In the American ifim 

Qurseil 
eaa are 
In^iration.of 
It' nbt 
iiqq sia- 
>lpyi-! 
Btran- > 
films , 
fora ' 
ybiir . 

'.bopk^ totally accepfa this syeierp.:. 
■ whiit happened ' (0 dregtivit^; ! i. 
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